



























































CYLINDRICAL WICKER HIVES WITH WOOD DISK AT EACH END, SHUSKA DISTRICT, 
ELIZABETHPOL STATE, CAUCASUS 
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Ready Money for Your Honey 


SHIP IT NOW ( 


If you have honey for sale, we want 
to buy it. Ten thousand producers in 


all parts of the world witness to the 
reliability of this house. No purchase 
too large or too small. We handle 
many carloads a year. 


Send us a 
sample and name your most reason- 
able price. We buy every time your 
price justifies. We are now located at 

















PROMPT REMITTANCE Pearl and Walnut Sts., 


Remittance sent by return mail for and have the largest 
every shipment we receive. Honesty 


and integrity during the many years 


in the honey business have won for H oney House in the 
us the good will and confidence of 
thousands. 














country. When you are 





OLD COMBS and CAPPINGS 


Send them to us for rendering. We 
pay you the highest market price for 
beeswax, and charge you but 5c per 
pound for the wax rendered. It pays 


to send us your old combs and cap- will be a pleasure for us 
pings. 


in Cincinnati don’t for- 





get to call on us, for it 








to show you our won- 





WANTED--COMB HONEY 


Comb and Extracted Honey find 
ready sales here. Tell us what you 
have. We buy Beeswax at high prices. 
Always glad to reply to inquiries. 


derful new home. 


























We Sell Lewis’ Beeware 


"Lewis" stands for the highest quality Beeware 
known. It is safe and reliable. "Made like 
furniture." We are glad to fulfill your needs. 














DADANT’S Founbation ROOT’S Extractors 






































THe Frep W. Mutu Co. 


Pearland Walnut Streets 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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our Bee Books 


YOU SHOULD HAVE 


IN YOUR LIBRARY 


First Lessons 
in 
Beekeeping 


A 175-page beginner’s book, 
well illustrated and cloth 
bound. 


Price Postpaid $1 





A Thousand 

Answers to 

Beekeeping 

Questions 

By C. C. MILLER 
Supplements other books by 

answering questions not 
usually taken up. Cloth 
bound ; 290 pages. 


Price Postpaid $1.25 


Practical 
Queen-Rearing 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 
Gives all the modern queen- 
rearing methods, simply. 
A good book for both the 
scientific queen - breeder 
and the amateur. Cloth 
bound; 110 pages; illus- 
trated. 
Price Postpaid $1 


Langstroth 
on the 
Honey Bee 


Revised by 
C. P. DADANT 


“*The Classic in Bee Culture’’ 


A full treatise on beekeaping. 
Cloth; 575 pages. 


Price Postpaid $1.50 


ALL FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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New Bingham Bee Smoker 


N 1878 the original direct draft bee 
Smoker was invented and pat- 
ented by Mr. T. F. Bingham, of 

Michigan. Mr. Bingham manufac- 
tured the Birgham Smoker and Bing- 
ham Honey Knife for nearly thirty- 
five years, and in 1912, becoming a 
very old man, we purchased this 
business and joined it to our estab- 
lished business of beekeepers’ supplies 
and general beeware. Those who 
knew Mr. Bingham will join us in 
saying that he was one of the finest 
of men, and it gives us much pleasure 
to help perpetuate his name in the 
beekeeping industry. 


New [INGHAM 


BEE SMOKER 
Patented 


Bingham Smokers have been improved from time to time, are now the finest on the market, and 
for over forty years have been the standard in this and many foreign countries. For sale by all 
dealers in bee supplies, or direct from the manufacturers. 


Size of Stove Weight Retail 
Smoke Engine 4 x7-inch 2% lbs $1.50 
Doctor 3YxT-inch 2 = Ibs. 1.15 
Two above in copper, extra each 1.00 
Conqueror 1% lbs. 1.00 
Little Wonder 8 x5%-inch 1% lbs. -80 


Hinged cover on the two larger sizes. Postage extra. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 








BINGHAM HONEY UNCAPPING KNIVES 


WITH NEW COLD HANDLE 


We are furnishing the same quality steel, best money can buy, thin-bladed 
knives that Mr. Bingham manufactured years ago. The old-timers all remem- 
ber these knives and many are writing in, as Mr. Volstad in the following 
letters. The substitutes offered by oth- 
ers have not given the satisfaction de- 


sired. 
Lyle, Minn., June 21, 1917. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 

Gentlemen: Have you the thin, good working 
uncapping knives we used to get about 20 years § 
ago and that worked to perfection? 

K. H. Votstap. 


We sent an 8% and 10-inch knife and 
received the following letter: 


Lyle, Minn., July 5, 1917. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 

Gentlemen: Knives received; glad you sent 
them at once. They are just what I want and 
have been looking for, but did not know where to 
get them. K. H. Votstap 


Many of the most extensive honey producers insist on the Genuine Bingham 
Knives. Mr. N. E. France, of Platteville, Wis., gave us a fine unsolicited testi- 
monial on the steam-heated Bingham Knife, too long for this space. 


Price 
$1.20 each 
1.35 each 
4.00 each 
2.00 each 
2.00 each 


84-inch blades 
10-inch blades 
10-inch blades, steam heated, with tubing 
Steam Generator, with safety valve 
Double Burner Oil Lamp Stove 
Postage extra 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





TIN HONEY PACKAGES 


2 Ib. Friction Top Cans in cases of 24.- 5-lb. Friction Top Pails in cases of 12. 

2 1b. Friction Top Cans in crates of 612. 5-lb. Friction Top Pails in crates of 100. 

2%-lb. Friction Top Cans in cases of 24. 5-lb. Friction Top Pails in crates of 203. 

2%-lb. Friction Top Cans in crates of 450. 10-lb. Friction Top Pails in cases of 6. 
10-lb. Friction Top Pails in crates of 113. 


Write fer prices on Friction Top Cans and Pails and 60-pound Cans, giving 
quantity wanted. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“ ‘“ 
faleon” IT MEANS falcon” 
Simply This: We have got to “carry on” with all our might and with more “pep” than ever before. You 
are urgently requested to prepare to do your part when the time comes to “carry in” the enormous 
honey crop for which we must prepare. 
PREPARE IN THE RIGHT WAY BY ORDERING EARLY 
This will save time, meney and honey, and-will be gratifying to your ambition to help your country and 
fellow citizens. : Let them have a: good quality of honey and lots of it. You Can Do It. Get the goods 
| that you are going to need and have them ready for the beginning of the season. To make this more of 
a saving to you, we are giving an early order cash discount of 10% for shipment prior to December 1, 1918. 
Use only the goods that are tested and known to be the best and most reliable; therefore, “falcon” 
I goods will give the best results. Our goods’ are made by experienced and interested workers. This is the 
reason we are known in every land. 
SEND THAT LIST OF REQUIREMENTS TO US AT ONCE FOR PRICES 
| Catalog and “Simplified Beekeeping” on request 
W. T. FALCONER MANUFACTURING CO., Falconer, New York 
Where the Best Beehives Come From 
\ 
EI ® 
We are in the market at all times for unlimited quantities of Honey, both comb 
and extracted. Before selling your crop let us hear from you, quoting your low- 
est price, either f: o. b. your station or delivered Cincinnati. If extracted, mail 
sample and state how it is put up. If comb honey, state grade and how packed. 
C. H. W. Weber & Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
si Ff 








TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


46 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed 3-Band Italians Only 




















Cae eI 
Nov. 1 to May 1 May 1 to June 1 June 1 to Nov. 1 
S Bee Primer for the prospective { 
1 6 12 1 6 12 1 6 12 & beekeeper or beginner. A 24-page 
Jntested $1.50 $7.50 $13.60 | $1.25 $6.50 $11.50 | $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 & pamphiet, finely gotten up, with illus- 
Select Untested........ 2.00 8.50 15.00| 1.50 7.50 18.50) 1.25 6.50 12.00 & trations. It gives a general outline 
ested......... | 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.50 18.50 |. 1.75 9.00 17.00 BB of bees and beekeepingsuch as de- 
Select Tested.......... 9,00 16.50 80.00 | 2.75 16.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00 sired by the amateur. ‘1wopagesare { 

















Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year 
Select queen tested for breeding, $5 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. 





We Offer 


Full colonies of Italian bees in a new 
8-frame chaff hive for $15. Italian 
queens, $1.50. Nucleus colonies and 
bees by the pound. 


Catalog of bees and supplies free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM 


Glen Cove .. New York 


















s devoted to instructions to beginners. 
& Price, postpaid, 15 cents, or sent free 
witha year’s subscription to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at $1.00, 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

“First Lessons ‘n Beekeeping,” written by 
the editor of this magazine, is intended »t! 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeer'"8- 
You should have it. Price, a. $1, or 
clubbed with the American Bee Journal, °1¢ 
year for $1.75. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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What Would YOUR Bees Do? 


WILL YOU GIVE THEM THE 
CHANCE THIS MAN DID? 





Farmington, New Mexico, 
October 24, 1918. 
Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Would be pleased if you would 
quote me your prices on working wax into foun- 
dation in 100# lots or more: Medium Brood, 
Light Brood, Thin and Extra Thin Surplus. 


I have used considerable of your foundation 

and tested it with other makes, and I don’t know 
why, but my bees will work on yours first. 

I patched a lot of drone combs last season and 
used your foundation along with some others, 

and yours would make lots the best job, and it 
is a fact that my bees would draw yours out 

and leave the other or gnaw at it, while I 

could see no difference to look at it. 


A. N. NORTON. 





Are your bees any different from those of Mr. Norton? Is the 
bees’ preference for a certain foundation any different in New 
Mexico to what it is in Maine, or in California, or in England? 


THEIR QUICK RESPONSE TO DADANT’S FOUNDATION SHOULD 
MEAN A LARGER PER COLONY PRODUCTION OF HONEY FOR YOU 


USE IT AND BE CONVINCED 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS | 
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MR. BEEKEEPER: 
You Can Help the Work of Reconstruction 


BY 
ORDERING YOUR BEE SUPPLIES NOW 








BY 


Ordering Standard Goods, so as to en- 
able manufacturing plants to increase 
production 


BY 


Wintering your Bees with careful atten- 
tion to their comfort and safety 


Get busy, now, and make up a list of your require- 
ments. Take advantage of prevailing transportation 
conditions -- later on it may be more difficult to secure 
prompt shipment. Remember, every pound of Honey 
produced will release its equivalent of Butter or Sugar 


for other purposes of food. 




















INCREASE YOUR HONEY PRODUCTION 
THE ITALIANS ARE OUR ALLIES 





BEWARE 


HERE YOU BUY YouUR 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY BEE WARE Watertown, Wisconsin 


MAKES THE FINEST 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 
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HEN we speak of the cotton 

belt, we naturally think of that 

large area where cotton is 
grown as a staple crop. In this arti- 
cle, however, we mean the smaller 
area where cotton is the principal 
source of surplus honey, which cov- 
ers quite a different section of the 
map of Texas. In general, this area 
approximates the extent of the black 
land prairie, commonly called the 
“black waxy” lands. But it extends 
beyond that belt to some extent, as 
cotton yields honey freely on other 
heavy soils. Beginning near the 
northeast corner of the State, a line 
running southwestward to the Bra- 
zos river would apparently mark the 
approximate eastern boundary of 
this belt. As mentioned in previous 
articles, the southern boundary is 
very definitely marked by the escarp- 
ment running east and west, between 
San Antonio and New Braunfels. 
Since we have in mind a special arti- 
cle on the behavior of the cotton 
plant, further consideration of that 
subject will be deferred for the pres- 
ent. 

Within this particular area we find 
the highest developed agriculture of 
the State. The soils are rich and the 
climate mild. Cotton, corn, alfalfa, 
small grains and truck crops are all 
profitably grown. ‘In few places do 
we find beekeeping highly specialized 
along with prosperous general agri- 
culture, and Texas is no exception. 
Here and there we find a specialist 
who is producing honey on a large 
scale, but they are widely scattered. 
Nine in every ten beekeepers to be 
met in this area are enthusiasts who 
earn their livelihood at some other 
occupation. This does not neces- 
sarily indicate that honey production 
is unprofitable. In fact, it is probable 
that honey production is more de- 
pendable in some parts of this belt 





By Frank C. Pellett 


than in Southwest Texas, where bee- 
keeping is a much more important 
industry. For some unaccountable 
reason, we find comparatively few 
commercial beekeepers in any rich 
land area where géneral farming is 
highly profitable. There are a few in 
this part of Texas who are conspicu- 
ously successful. 
. Beemen of the Cotton Belt 
Just at this point in the story, the 
writer feels very much like express- 
ing his feelings, in very strong lan- 
guage, toward the photographer who 
spoiled a big batch of the pictures 
taken on the journey through Texas. 


THE COTTON BELT OF TEXAS 


Notes About Beekeeping Conditions in the Black Land Region of Texas, 
Where Cotton is the Principal Source of Surplus Honey 


Often the pictures can be made to 
tell more of the story than the 
printed words can do. 

Even the start to visit this part of 
Texas was somewhat difficult. New 
Braunfels, the home of Louis Scholl, 
was the first place to be visited. With 
E. G. LeStourgeon for pilot, our 
party started early from San Antonio 
to drive across country . It was a 
balmy March day and the bees were 
humming on agarita. Before the out- 
skirts of the city were passed we had 
a blowout that sent the tire rolling, 
and lost the rim entirely. One of 
the party, sent back along the road, 








A group of Waco beekeepers. 
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chanced to catch sight of a small boy 
entering a house with the missing 
rim in his hand. With proper re- 
pairs, we made good time for another 
dozen miles, when the: car suddenly 
came to a stop, and refused to be 
moved. Investigation revealed the 
fact that there was a broken rear 
axle, and New Braunfels 15. miles 
away. Everybody piled out, picked 
up his grip and_ started down the 
road. ‘It was only a few miles to a 
small railroad town, and the last 
train for the day was nearly due. It 
was a good, stiff walk, but we made 
it just in time to catch the train. 
With a party three hours over-due 
and dinner getting cold, one could 
expect to find a nervous housewife, 
but Mrs. Scholl made the best of the 
situation, and her reception compen- 
sated for all the delays encountered. 

Scholl has about fifteen hundred 
colonies of bees in 31 yards, which is 
probably the largest number under 
one management in Texas at present. 
In this section cotton yields nearly 
every year and is the source of the 
principal surplus of market honey. 
The apiaries are scattered in three 
directions from New Braunfels, those 
farthest out being about 25 miles in 
each direction. 

Although within the cotton belt, 
mesquite is still an important source 
of honey for some distance north of 
New Braunfels. Horsemint is another 
important plant, which contributes 
much to the success of beekeeping all 
through the cotton belt. In favor- 

ble seasons a crop of honey is also 
secured from broomweed. This 
honey is a poor market product, be- 
ing strong in flavor and yellow in 
color. In seasons when it blooms 
freely all. white honey is removed 
from the hives, leaving the bees to 
fill their brood-chambers with this 
yellow honev for winter stores. 

Mr. Scholl is well known as an ad- 
vocate of the divisible brood-cham- 
ber. Most of his bees are in such 
hives, although he has a few in the 
Larestroth. 
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The Scholl honey house at New Braunfels. 


Waco is in the heart of the cotton 
belt and one could not wish to meet 
a more agreeable throng of beekeep- 
ers than compose the local organiza- 
tion there. Commercial beekeeping 
is not largely followed in that section 
of Texas, but there are numerous 
persons who follow beekeeping more 
or less seriously as a side line. If 
space permitted, much could be told 
of the long field trip to numerous 
apiaries in that section, with several 
automobile loads of beekeepers form- 
ing a procession between apiaries, 
and an impromptu convention at 
each stop. 

Cotton seldom fails on the heaviest 
black land in that section, but the 
nectar secretion is uncertain on other 
soils. Horsemint is the main stay for 
honey, however, in seasons following 
abundant winter rains, but little 
surplus can be depended upon when 
horsemint fails. Some seasons the 











The Scholl apiaries are arranged with hives in groups of five 


average from horsemint in commer- 
cial apiaries amounts to as much as a 
hundred pounds per colony. Mesquite 
was formerly common, but has about 
disappeared from the clearing of the 
land for farming purposes. 

At Waxahachie we find cotton to 
be the principal source of surplus, 
with horsemint also important. On 
the upland there is so little to be had, 
until the cotton begins to bloom, that 
the bees have to be fed to build up 
for the cotton flow. Cotton begins 
to yield about the 20th of June. Near 
the streams there is a great variety 
of honey flora from early to late, so 
that there is a long, slow flow. 
Swarming begins in April. As men- 
tioned in our October number, T. W. 
Burleson combines the selling of 
package bees with the production of 
honey. Since he has no surplus flow 
until near the end of June, he finds it 
greatly t» his advantage to sell bees 
early and produce honey later in the 
season. In this way he has been able 
to sell more than three thousand 
pounds of bees and thirty thousand 
pounds of honey, this season. 

As Waxahachie is situated in the 
natural gas region, Burleson has a 
most satisfactory arangement for 
heating his honey house. The build- 
ing is insulated, and fitted up with 
pipes for heating. It will hold about 
thirty thousand pounds of honey, and 
by keeping a steady temperature of 
from 85 to 90 degrees, there is no 
granulation of the honey in storage. 
Heating with gas requires a minimum 
of attention and costs about $12.50 
per month. 

In the country about Roxton and 
Paris, sweet clover is an important 
source of honey. This, in addition to 
horsemint and cotton, makes a fa- 
vored region for honey production. 
In this section we find more beekeep- 
ers, and J.oney production is more of 
a specialty than a side line. Unfor- 
tunately, a heavy rain prevented us 
getting out to the apiaries here. The 
only apiary visited was that of H. D. 
Murry, who recently moved here 
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One of Judge West’s apiaries at Waco, Texas. 


from his former location at Mathis, 
in Southwest Texas, because of the 
continued drought in his former 
place. 

Murry is a giant, physically, and 
gives one the impression of being as 
big in heart and soul as in body. 

To meet a lot of beekeepers like 
those at Roxton, and then have it 
rain, so that it is impossible to get to 
the apiaries and see how they do 
things, is quite a disappointment. But 
after the dreary drought of other 
sections which had so recently been 
visited, rain seemed like a most de- 
sirable visitor, after all. 


California Weather and Prospects 


It is now Columbus Day, or, as we 
call it this year, Liberty Loan Day, 
and the weather is unusually hot for 
the season, it being 78 degrees as I 
write this, in the coolest room in this 
modern cement-covered house. I 
presume it is nigh 90 degrees with- 
out. 

Since my previous letter, we have 
had great growing weather, with but 
one or two light sprinkles of rain, 
really not what we should have had 
for best results, But as it is yet 
early, it is likely that seasonable 
showers will come to boost the grow- 
ing grass and other herbage. 

The early rains have started rather 
abnormal conditions in the vegetable 
world. Too many fruit trees of vari- 
ous sorts, as well as some deciduous 
lowering plants, have been bursting 
into bloom thus early; they should 
not, ordinarily, until spring. This ab- 
normal condition may be detrimental 
to next year’s fruit crop. 

_ Grass is higher at this time than 
it was early in March. With more 
rain soon, there will be fine pastur- 
age for stock all through the winter, 
something that does not happen 
often, as the early frosts of Novem- 








ber give the grass that starts the 
first of October a decided set-back, 
usually. This happy early starting of 
the cow feed also gives an impetus 
to the bee forage plants. In a few 
places I have already seen alfilaria in 
bloom this week; there will be a 
plenty of it in bloom in a week or 
two. The blue-gum (eucalyptus glob- 
ulus) is showing a heavy crop of 
flower buds. Some red-gums are still 
in bloom and they may start a sec- 
ond crop right on the heels of the 
present inflorescence. White clover, 
which has been introduced here and 
is rapidly spreading, is making a fine 
growth 
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hound is again coming into bloom 
and is plentiful in places, and so are 
several varieties of dandelions and 
thistles. 

I notice that these rains have 
boosted wild alfalfa and many other 
honey-plants into new life, all of 
which will be beneficial for next 
year’s honeyflow. 

Bees are doing well. 

W. A. PRYAL. 


A Letter From New Zealand 

Our winter season is just over and 
at Canterbury it has been the most 
severe winter for 25 years. As far 
as I can ascertain, the bees around 
Christchurch. have wintered well, ex- 
cepting neglected colonies short of 
stores. 

For the past two years we have 
had poor crops, but this year a good 
season is predicted. Already the wil- 
lows are yielding well,- ‘which will 
help brood-rearing. Our main flow 
comes in December from white clo- 
ver. So far, sweet clover, of which 
we read so much in the American 
journals, has not made its appear- 
ance in this country. 

The honey market is booming in 
New Zealand, prices are high, while 
beeswax is very dear and scarce. Ex- 
tracted honey brings 24 to 30 cents 
per pound at retail, while sections 
bring 24 to 36 cents. 

E. WELSFORD, 
Linwood, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Black Bees Short of Stores 


Those little German Black bees will 
all starve this winter, while the Ital- 
ian bees will have plenty. I never 
saw so much difference. Men with 
black bees are all howling for sugar, 
while my bees have 50 to 100 pounds 
for each colony to winter on. It was 
of rather poor quality, so I left it on 












and blooming. Goldenrod the hives. J. F. DIEMER, 
and asters are in bloom, and hore- Liberty, Mo. 
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An impromptu field meet at a Waco apiary. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Honey From Tobacco 

We have been trying for several 
months to secure satisfactory infor- 
mation concerning the extent to 
which the bees work on the tobacco 
plant. So far we have found only a 
few references to it. Readers who 
live in the tobacco growing districts 
will confer a favor by writing us of 
their observations along this line. 
How often the bees get surplus from 
tobacco, the quality of the honey and 
any other information will be appre- 
ciated. 








Summer Disease 


of Adult Bees 


The “Journal of Economic Ento- 
mology” (Concord, N. H.) for August, 
1918, contains an article from one of 
the bee authorities of New Jersey, 
Mr. Elmer G. Carr, upon a disease 
resembling bee paralysis or May 
disease, which appeared in a few lo- 
calities during the summer of 1917. 
The ground in the vicinity of the 
hives was covered with thousands of 
sick or dying bees, which collected 
in groups on slightly elevated ob- 
jects, being apparently unable to fly. 
This disease decimated the colonies 
to such an extent as to render them 
of no value for honey production. 
The trouble was suggested to be 
perhaps due to an excess of con- 
sumption of pollen. 

We noticed a condition similar to 
the above in our home apiary at 
Hamilton, one Sunday afternoon in 
the month of June of the present 
year. Nearly all the colonies seemed 
to be affected. But during the’ eve- 
ning, most of the bees managed to 
crawl back to their hives, and the 
next day there was no trace left of 
the trouble. These extraordinary 


circumstances are called to the at- 
tention of men who think there is 
nothing more to be learned in bee- 
keeping. Our scientists will prob- 
ably sooner or later learn the cause 
and cure of such troubles. But ad- 
ditional investigations must be made 
by all interested. 








Wintering Bees in Cellars 


We have before our eyes a very 
good Bulletin (No. 1014) on the above 
subject, by our active Government 
apiarists at Washington, Messrs. E. 
F. Phillips and Geo. F. Demuth. If 
there is occasionally cause for com- 
plaint of official inefficiency, it must 
be acknowledged that our industry 
has a few good men at Washing- 
ton, and that, in their case, at least, 
the “in” may be cut from the word, 
for they prove more and more effi- 
cient as time passes. 

It is not yet too late for those who 
winter their bees in cold countries 
to send for this Bulletin. They will 
find in it many good suggestions. 
The ground is well covered. 

It will be noticed that the authors 
speak of a temperature of 50 de- 
grees as most satisfactory. In our 
experience with several cellars dur- 
ing some 15 years of practice of cel- 
lar wintering, we have found 40 to 45 
degrees the point at which bees were 
the quietest. But the degree will 
vary at different spots and different 
heights in a repository of this kind. 
We placed the thermometer near the 
door, where it was the easiest to con- 
trol, at the height of the eyes, against 
the wall. Perhaps 50 degrees would 
have been reached in the middle of 
the cellar or between hive rows. To 
our mind, the best criterion is the 
quietness of the bees. Find at what 
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degree they are quietest and keep it 
at that. They should be disturbed 
as little as possible. 3 








The Beemoth in Texas 

The Texas Agricultural Station at 
College Station issued a Bulletin, No. 
231, on “The Beemoth,” by F. B. Pad- 
dock. It is an exhaustive pamphlet 
on the subject and treats of the nat- 
ural history of the insect and of the 
methods of control. We want to as- 
sure Professor Paddock that ‘the 
three generations produced annually 
by this insect “in the extreme 
southern part of the United States” 
are also produced as far north -as 
Illinois. 

The only advantage that the North 
has over the South in regard to moth 
ravages is that the winter kills the 
eggs and the live insect, whenever 
they are not protected in colonies of 
live bees or in warm houses. 

The beemoth is certainly worthy 
of all the attention that it receives, 
even if we know that strong colonies 
have nothing to fear from its rav- 
ages. 


Honey Versus Sugar 

The present scarcity and _ high 
price of sugar is a reminder of the 
gigantic consumption of the latter, 
while at one time honey was the only 
sweet food known to man. Honey 
was thought to have been used in the 
food of the gods, as well as in their 
beverage, or nectar, which was said 
by Homer to be made of red wine 
and honey. For that reason, the 
sweet exudation of the blossoms 
which the bees gather is still known 
under the name of “nectar.” 

Pliny, who is said to have died in 
the eruption of Vesuvius which de- 
stroyed Pompei, speaks of “a _ sub- 
stance resembling congealed honey 
which was produced by a cane grown 
in India and Arabia.” Strabo, the 
Greek geographer, living before the 
Christian era, wrote in his fifteenth 
volume of geography, of a “reed 
which produces honey without the 
help of the bees.” 

But sugar did not get into common 
use until after the Crusades, in the 
early years of the 13th century. The 
companions of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
the leader of the First Crusade, took 
notice of the sugar cane used in 
Syria, but as it was thought impos- 
sible to cultivate it in Europe, owing 
to the coldness of the climate, they 
concluded that the precious plant, 
producing this honey-like substance, 
was purposely intended for the sole 
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use of the “Promised Land” which 
had given birth to Christ. Albert of 
Aix, one of the ancient historians of 
the Crusades, reported that the sugar 
cane was of great use and relief to 
the Christians during the famines 
which they had to withstand, while 
they hopelessly tried to redeem the 
Holy Land from the Saracens, whose 
descendants have held it to the pres- 
ent time. 


The evidence of the origin of sugar 
as an “Indian Salt” is to be found 
in its name. To reach its origin, we 
must trace it back to the Tibetan 
“sa-kar,” a white dust. The making 
of sugar evidently began there. 


The first cultivation of the sugar- 
cane in Europe was in Spain and in 
Sicily. In this island it was ,intro- 
duced under the orders of Frederick 
II, Emperor of the Roman Empire, in 
1230. The Spaniards, after the dis- 
covery of America, brought the 
sugar cane to Brazil and to the West 
Indies. 


However, in the Middle Ages, su- 
gar was not of constant use any- 
where, and, until the 18th Century, 
was kept for sale only by apothe- 
cariesasamedicament. In that cen- 
tury its production grew rapidly, and 
the export to Europe, from the An- 
tilles, in 1745, was estimated at 137,- 
000 tons. 


The use of beets, for making sugar, 
was demonstrated first in 1605, by a 
French chemist, Oliver De Serres; 
then experimented upon in 1747, by 
Margraf, a German chemist; but the 
practical application of the discovery 
was not made until 1796. It was not 
until 1812, however, that beet sugar 
was produced of as good quality as 
cane sugar. 


In the past 50 years, cheap sweets 
of commercial glucose have been pro- 
duced in unlimited quantities, from 
starch boiled with sulphuric acid, and 
many cheap candies and syrups are 
made from this source, with the 
name of “sugars.” It is a degredation 
of the higher sweets, the sugars from 
cane, beets or maple, to place corn 
glucose in the same class. 


Honey, the nectar of sweet-scented 
blossoms, distilled by nature and 
carefully gathered by the fleet- 
winged bees, without artificial heat 
or reduction, without chemical mix- 
tures, is as much above sugars as 
the latter are above corn syrups. The 
world is appreciating this fact and 
we see the proof of it in the present 
soaring prices of honey. Let us han- 
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dle it with neatness and care, let us 
neglect nothing to keep its reputa- 
tion where the experience of cen- 
turies has placed it. 


Large Hives 


The lengthy article which we pub- 
lished in our previous number upon 
the above subject is bringing remarks 
and criticisms. Many people think 
that they have tried the large hives 
when they have used the 10-frame 
Langstroth hive. Indeed they have 
not. As we have shown, the 10-frame 
Langstroth hive is smaller in brood 
surface than the 8-frame Quinby. 
When we used the 8-frame and 10- 
frame Quinby side by side, as we did 
for a number of years, the result was 
the filling of as many supers of the 
wider size on the large hives as of 
the smaller size on the narrower 
ones, which made a difference of 25 
per cent in the crop, in favor of the 
larger hives. This was almost in- 
variable, though occasionally a col- 
ony in large hive with an. inferior 
queen failed to keep up with the oth- 
ers. 

Of course, both 8 and 10-frame 
hives are large enough if you pile the 
stories so as to allow the queen to 
lay to her full capacity previous to 
the crop. But with a hive of the size 
of the Jumbo it is not necessary to 
add to the breeding room by a sec- 
ond story. 

. Some beekeepers assert that they 
have had queens fill 16 frames with 
brood. But if they make close exam- 
ination they will find that the 16 
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frames are very plentifully supplied 
with honey and that 12 frames, Lang- 
stroth size, would cover the laying 
capacity of the best queens. 


The advantages of the large hive 
system lie in less swarming and 
easier manipulations, in addition to 
the increase in crop results, pro- 
vided your bees are reared at the 
proper time. The younger generation 
of Dadants are quite positive that an 
active beekeeper, with a Ford, can 
take proper care of a thousand colo- 
nies, scattered over several miles of 
territory. 


A matter of some importance to 
the practical beekeeper who wishes 
to rear his own queens is to ascer- 
tain which queens are the most pro- 
lific and the best for honey produc- 
tion. This he is unable to do as thor- 
oughly if he does not provide the 
bees with sufficient breeding space to 
develop the power of the best queens 
to its full extent. The large hives 
help in this. 

If tests are made of small hives and 
large hives, side by side, they must 
be on a scale sufficient to avoid pass- 
ing judgment on possible exceptions. 
Otherwise you are in the position of 
the apiarist mentioned in the previ- 
ous article, who considered 8-frame 
hives as too large and stated his 
preference for 4 to 7 frames. 


In all things one must also use 
judgment and discretion in manage- 
ment. Some one asked a celebrated 
painter what he mixed with his col- 
ors to give such beautiful effects. His 
reply was, “Brains.” 





Apiary in Koukinsk, Caucasus. 
gether. 
covered with a bark roof. 
ern hives. 


The hives are split timbers hollowed out and fitted to- 
The bees’ entrance is in the middle. 


These primitive apiaries will shortly be replaced by mod- 


Each hive is set on four stones and 
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, Decembe: 


THE PALMETTOS OF FLORIDA 


The Palmettos Furnish the Finest Honey in Florida and in Favorable Seasons 
Yield Abundantly. Honey From this Source is Seldom 
Reported Outside of That State 


HE palmettos are the most con- 
"Tl spiceone feature of the flora of the 

south half of Florida. The cabbage 
palmetto is a stately tree, while the 
saw or scrub palmetto grows more 
like the underbrush in northern for- 
ests. To the man accustomed to 
dense forests, the open, park-like 
growth of the palmettos hardly seems 
like woodland. The ilustration gives 
a good idea of the typical Florida 
landscape. 

This group of plants is not import- 
ant in America, outside of the State 
of Florida. A small area in lower 
Texas, about the mouth of the Rio 
Grande river, is covered by a species 
of palmetto closely resembling the 
cabbage palmetto, but it is thought to 
be a different species. An occasional 
tree is also found along the seacoast 
as far north as Charleston, S. C. 
They are to be found also as street 
trees in various southern cities 
along the gulf coast and in South 
Texas. The small saw palmetto (Se- 
rcnoa serrulata) also extends its range 
into Georgia and the Carolinas, in 
open pine woodlands. 

In Florida both forms are suffi- 
ciently abundant to furnish nectar in 
quantity worthy the attention of the 
commercial beekeeper. However, in 
too many localities there is little else 
available, so that the season between 
flows is too long to make: beekeeping 
worth while. To take advantage of 
the palmetto flows and at the same 
time get good crops through the rest 
of the year, the late O. O. Poppleton 
praticed migratory beekeeping. His 
apiaries were moved several times 
during the year, so as to be near dif- 
ferent sources in the period of bloom. 
The great drawback to beekeeping in 
Florida is the lack of a sufficient 
variety of honey plants in one loca- 
tion to support the bees profitably 
throughout the year. There are a 
few localities, of course, where this 
does not apply. 

The Cabbage Palmetto 

The cabbage palmetto (Sabal pal- 
metto) gets its name from the cab- 
bage-like formation in the bud at the 
top of the growing trunk. The tree 
grows twenty-five to thirty-five feet 
in height and has large fan-shaped 
leaves several feet long. It grows 
along the Atlantic coast to the north 
line of Florida, but in the interior is 
not found in abundance more than 
about two-thirds of the way. 

The tree blooms during July and 


August, the latter date applying to. 


northern parts of the State. The 
blossoms are very delicate and have 
been likened by Prof. Baldwin to a 
giant ostrich plume. According to 
his statement, the flowerets are sen- 
sitive to weather conditions. Too 
much moisture blights them, while 
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the opposite extreme blasts the deli- 
cate bloom. As a _ consequence, it 
does not yield abundantly more than 
about one year in three, although at 
times it yields very profusely. 

“On the St. Lucie river, Mr. Hill 
extracted, barreled and shipped 3,500 
pounds of palmetto honey from 65 
colonies in two weeks.”—Page 489, 
American Bee Journal, 1899. 

While palmetto honey is regarded 
as of very high quality, the honey 
from the cabbage tree is rather thin 
and requires some care in getting it 





properly ripened, as_ the 
quotations will show: 
“Cabbage palmetto honey, sealed or 
unsealed, will foam as though fer- 
mentation was in progress; that 
taken from the combs unsealed will 
ferment enough to deprive it of all 
honey flavor, but the sealed only 
foams. Thin and acid and amber in 
color, it will flow bubbling from the 
cells behind the knife, and it is not a 
rare thing to see gas bubbles under 
the cappings of the sealed cells. 
Whether the colonies are strong or 


following 











Bloom of the cabbage palmetto. 
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weak, it is always the same, when 
the bees work on the cabbage trees, 
as the common palm tree of Florida 
is called. The name comes from the 
fact that the bud in the head at the 
top is eaten in lieu of cabbage. 

“The saw palmetto is decidedly 
different in the nectar it yields. Saw 
palmetto honey, even unsealed, may 
be called a good honey, and it is, too. 
When ripened it is a honey that 
makes a name for itself when enough 
care is taken by the producer to have 
it unmixed with other nectars. 

“I write from personal experience 
on the east coast of Florida.”—L. K. 
Smith, Gleanings, page 39, 1909. 

The Saw Palmetto 

The saw palmetto (Sercnoa serru- 
lata), often called scrub palmetto, is a 
low growing, little palm, found on 
dry soils in the Gulf Coast region. In 
the southern portion of its range, in 
peninsular Florida, it attains the pro- 
portions of a small tree. There it 
sometimes reaches a height of 20 feet, 
with erect or inclined trunk. Further 
north the stem is almost invariably 
underground. Large areas of pine 
lands are covered with it. 

The blooming period is April and 
May. O. O. Poppleton wrote con- 
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Saw palmetto in bloom. 














Cabbage palmetto in bloom. 


cerning his calendar of the year: 

“April—Saw palmetto flow com- 
commences early in the month and 
continues until last of May. Our 
apiary work these two months is ex- 
tracting, building up all colonies and 
replacing poor queens.”—Beekeepers’ 
Review, page 11, 1893. 

Concerning the honey from saw 
palmetto, we quote E. G. Baldwin as 
follows: 

“The honey from saw palmetto is 
lemon-yellow in color, thick and 
waxy and of pronounced but delicious 


flavor. It is not quite so transparent 
as pure orange honey, but seldom 
candies, and makes a choice table 
article. Mr. O. O. Poppleton pro- 


nounces it the best honey in Florida, 
with the possible exception of tupelo. 
It is liked by almost everyone at first 
taste; is a trifle milder, even, than 
orange.”—Gleanings, page 177, 1911. 

Forest fires frequently destroy 
many square miles of the saw pal- 
metto, thus removing this source of 
nectar for one year. However, ac- 
cording to Baldwin, the burned-over 
portions usually produce the most 
honey the following year. 

Concerning the flow from palmetto, 
E. B. Rood, of Bradentown, writes 
as follows: 

“We have been having the heaviest 
honeyflow from palmetto for ten 
years. One colony on scales brought 
in 50 pounds in four days, and 80 
pounds in ten days. I expect 20,000 
to 30,000 pounds. I have extracted 
13,000 pounds now and am just start- 
ing on another round.”—Gleanings, 
page 703, 1908. 


The Chicago Northwestern Bee- 
keepers’ Association 
will hold their annual convention at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
December 10-11. A good program is 
being prepared and will be sent to 
anyone interested as soon as com- 
pleted. JOHN: C. BULL, Sec.-Treas. 
Valparaiso, -Ind. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


On Wintering Bees 


(American Bee Journal, Dec., 1868) 


By R. Bickford 


T is settled beyond a doubt in my 
mind, by the experience of oth- 
ers as related in the American 

Bee Journal, and by my own experi- 
ence for several years in the apiary, 
that bees, to winter well, must have 
sufficient ventilation to carry off the 
excessive moisture which accumu- 
lates in well-stocked hives. This 
moisture arises partly from the ex- 
halations from the bodies of the bees, 
but mostly, I think, from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, which con- 
stantly holds in suspense a greater 
or less amount of moisture, accord- 
ing as its temperature is higher or 
lower. The warm atmosphere of the 
hive is capable of holding a consid- 
erable quantity until it is condensed 
by coming in contact with the cold 
walls of the hive, at some distance 
from the cluster of bees. There it 
condenses, first into minute drops of 
moisture and afterwards, if the cold 
increases, into frost. The constant 
accumulation of the quantity, by re- 
peated <hawing and freezing, in a 
hive that has not sufficient means of 
ventilation, gradually encroaches 
upon the space occupied by the bees, 
finally reaching those on the outside 
of the cluster. These grow be- 
numbed, cease to eat, lose their vi- 
tality, grow cold, the frost forms on 
their bodies and they die where they 
stand. 

The frost continues to penetrate 
the cluster, if the cold weather is 
prolonged, until finally the last bees 
die covered with frost. The warm 
days of spring then melt this frost, 
and on examination, the whole mass 
of bees are found dead, and as wet as 
if just dipped from a basin of water. 

I found one hive in that condition 
last spring. The entrance to this 
hive was left open, but the honey- 
board was left on tight, without any 
upward ventilation, as an experiment. 
All my other colonies wintered well 
on their summer stand;, having their 
entrances open 3 or 4 inches wide 
and the front and rear openings in 
the honey-boards (half an inch wide 
and extending the whole length of 
the hive) uncovered, Lut the middle 
opening clcsed. 

For the coming winter I have 
adopted Mr. Langstroth’s plan, with 
some modifications. I shall omit the 
outside covering of the hive, believ- 
ing it is better to have the hive of a 
single thickness of board, say seven- 
eighths of an inch, in order that the 
heat of the sun may easily penetrate 
it, and warm up the hive almost daily, 
thus giving the bees an opportunity 
to bring to the central part of the 
hive fresh supplies of food from the 
outer combs. This plan may lead to 
a somewhat greater consumption of 
honey; but if a swarm of bees gives 
its owner from 30 to 100 pounds of 
surplus honey in a season, as mine 
have done the past summer, he 
ought to be entirely willing to have 
them eat all they need during the 
winter. At all events, one of two 
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things must be done, to winter bees 
successfully, in addition to their hav- 
ing a supply of food and thorough 
ventilation, they must either be kept 
in a repository where frost cannot 
enter, as a cellar, trench, ice-house or 
the like; or they must be put where 
the sun can warm them up occasion- 
ally. 

I have removed all the honey- 
boards, placed two one-half or three- 
fourths inch strips across the frames, 
and covered the whole top of the 
frames with any old woolen garments 
that could be found about the house. 
There need be no cutting or fitting. 
Pack them in as you would pack a 
trunk, in the top box; two, three or 
half a dozen thicknesses will make 
no difference. The moisture will 
pass through as.readily as the in- 
sensible perspiration of our bodies 


will pass through our thickest cloth- 
ing. The hives will remain dry and 
the bees warm. I have no fear of 
losing a single swarm the coming 
winter, although several new ones 
which I bought, are quite weak, ow- 
ing to the sudden close of the honey 
harvest a month earlier than last 
year, in consequence of the drought. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
The Argentine Ant 

LOUISIANA beekeeper writes 
A to enquire how to rid his apiary 

of Argentine ants, saying that 
they have destroyed ten hives of bees 
in four months. This insect is a seri- 
ous pest in the apiary and also inter- 
feres seriously with numerous other 
agricultural activities. Although, as 
yet, the area where it has become es- 
tablished is not large, it is sufficiently 
serious where it has become estab- 
lished to make it a matter of general 
interest. 

The Argentine ant, as will be ap- 
parent from its name, is very prob- 
ably a native of South America. It 
was first noticed in this country in 
New Orleans in 1891, and had prob- 
ably been present for several years. 
It has become established in several 
places in California; in three or four 
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counties or more in Alabama, in sev- 
eral counties in Mississippi, and over 
a considerable portion of the south 
half of Louisiana, as well as in one 
or two localities in the northern por- 
tion of the State. It is very proba- 
ble that its spread will continue until 
it occupies all the Southern States, as 
well as the milder portions of the 
Pacific Coast. 

The introduction of the English 
sparrow has brought a pest to our 
doors that is hardly worthy of con- 
sideration in comparison with the 
Argentine ant. It is usually first no- 
ticed from its invasion of the do- 
main of the housewife. It is almost 
impossible to keep foodstuffs free 
from them, once they find their way 
into a house. In stores and eating- 
houses they become so annoying as 
to be intolerable. Syrups, cakes, can- 
dies, fruit are especially sought for, 
although they do not hesitate to at- 
tack raw meats and even cornmeal. 

Cases are on record, in localities 
where they have become very abund- 
ant, where babies in their cribs have 
been annoyed to the point of distrac- 
tion by the ants crawling over their 
bodies and into their mouths and 
nostrils. In some sections it has be- 
come necessary to set bed-posts in 
some kind of repellant in order to 
make it possible to sleep in quiet. 
Not until the insects have been pres- 
ent for a considerable time do they 
become sufficiently abundant to dem- 
onstrate fully all the disagreeable 
irritations which they are capable of 
inflicting upon the unfortunate neigh- 
borhood. 

They sometimes remove garden 
seeds from the ground before they 
have sprouted, they damage the fig 
crop by boring into the ripened fruit 
and tunneling the interior, and they 
damage numerous kinds of blossoms 
by cutting into the unopened buds. 
They cultivate plant-lice and mealy 
bugs on various crops to a serious 
extent; they sometimes visit the 
nests of sitting hens in such num- 
bers as to cause the hens to abandon 
their nests. They make themselves 
so generally disagreeable that land 











Typical Florida palmetto grove. 
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values decline perceptibly in locali- 
ties where they become established. 

In the orange groves, along the 
lower Mississippi, in Louisiana, the 
damage has been especially serious. 
Following their introduction there 
was a rapid increase in scale insects. 
Within a year the effect can be seen 
on the orchards, within two years 
they are seriously injured and usually 
the third or fourth year they are 
ruined. 

It is the effect upon the beekeeper, 
however, which is of first interest 
here. Fortunately, beehives, unlike 
orange trees, can be placed beyond 
the reach of the intruders. In most 
infested localities, as yet, it is possi- 
ble by moving the apiary a short dis- 
tance to find a spot free from an- 
noyance, although the time may come 
when that is impossible. During the 
time of service as secretary of the 
Louisiana crop pest commission, Wil- 
mon Newell made an extended study 
of the relation of the Argentine ant 
to beekeeping and other similar lines. 
Concerning the effect on bees we 
quote him as follows: 

“The keeping of bees is well nigh 
impossible in sections heavily infest- 
ed by the Argentine ant. The 
Argentine ants are not only exceed- 
ingly fond of honey, but they attack 
the bee larvz in the cells with a fero- 
city that is amazing. Thousands upon 
thousands of the ants will enter the 
hive, carrying away honey and at- 
tacking the larve. The bees them- 
selves are unable to cope with such 
small enemies In a few hours 
after the attack has commenced the 
bees become thoroughly disorganized 
and give up further defense, some- 
times swarming out as a last resort. 
At such times the normal hum of the 
hive gives place to an entirely differ- 
ent note, which the experienced bee- 
keeper will recognize as that of dis- 
tress. 

The difficulties of extracting and 
handling honey in the presence of 
these pests can be readily imagined. 
In order to extract, we first scrubbed 
the floor of the building, using copi- 
ous amounts of carbolic acid in 
water. The foundations of the build- 
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ing and a space about a foot wide 
around the building were then 
sprayed with crude oil. The extrac- 
tor, as well as the uncapping can, 
were placed in a large tray contain- 
ing several inches of water. When 
all these preparations were complete, 
the supers were taken from the hives, 
and as fast as brought in were 
stacked on tables the legs of which 
were wound with corrosive sublimate 
ant tape. Extracting was done as 
expeditiously as possible, but with all 
our pains the ants were all over 
everything before we could extract 
and bottle three or four hundred 
pounds of honey. Even our clothing 
was teeming with the workers, and 
all human effort was helpless to keep 
them out of the honey.” 


About the only method of keeping 
bees in the infested regions is by 
means of placing them on hive stands 
with the legs in oil or some other 
repellant that prevents the ants from 
reaching them. In Newell’s bulletin 
the following plan is described as 
successful: 


“Blocks of wood are obtained, on 
which the legs of the bee-stand rest. 
Then the cover of a lard can or other 
tin box sufficiently wide when placed 
in an inverted position on top of the 
blocks will overlap the blocks of 
wood on all sides. A paste consist- 
ing of vaseline mixed with kerosene 
and red pepper is then spread thinly 
over the inside of the can or cover, 
and the ants will never be able to 
reach the legs of the stand and gain 
access to the hives. An advantage 
of this method is that the paste need 
not be renewed more than every year 
or two, and being protected from the 
weather it cannot be washed off.” 


It is quite possible to care for a 
few colonies of bees in some such 
way, but commercial beekeeping be- 
comes unprofitable under such condi- 
tions and the best thing for the bee- 
keeper is to seek a more favorable 
situation for his apiary. It may not 


be necessary for him to move them 
more than a few miles at first, and as 
the ants spread slowly he may not be 
again disturbed for years. 





A democratic watering place. 
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My Neighbor’s Garden 
By C. D. Stuart 
‘Gae for luncheon and not 


an egg in the house!” The 

Magic Girl’s voice, full of 
trouble, came floating across the 
gulch. 


“Two miles to the nearest grocer,” 
I groaned, and bent lower over an 
open beehive without replying. 

But the call was repeated. With a 
reluctant “Coming!” I replaced the 
hive cover, jumped over the dry 
creek bed and climbed to the road 
that curved round the base of the 
steep wooded hill. A sedate white 
hen eyed me curiously, picked her 
way to the other side of the road and 
disappear:d in the shrubbery. The 
years rolled back. I was just a boy 
again on track of a stolen nest. No 
scruples deterred me, for was I not 
expected to furnish eggs for guests? 

The hen pursued a zigzag course as 
though to throw me off her trail; but 
I easily followed the rustling of 
leaves as she scrambled up the hill- 
side. A few moments later we 
emerged in a tiny open space where- 
on perched a house that resembled 
nothing so much as an overgrown 
beehive. Other white hens were 
walking nonchalantly about, and thus 
the chase came to a prosaic end in a 
neighbor’s poultry yard, the exist- 
ence of which an hour earlier I had 
never even dreamed. I had just de- 
cided to .cquire the eggs by honora- 
ble negotiation, when I was accosted 
by my neighbor herself. 

“Are you the beeman?” she asked, 
without preliminaries. 

Taken unawares, I blurted out the 
truth. But afterward I comforted 
myself that while wearing bee veil 
and gloves and with the end of the 
hive tool in plain view above my hip 
pocket, a denial would have been use- 
less, anyway. Besides, she hadn’t 
given me time to deny anything, but 
ordered me to come and see what my 
bees were doing. 

Prepared for the worst, I meekly 
followed. Round the corner of the 
house the air was thick with my 
honey-gatherers. 

“Robbing!” I gasped. 

“No, they’re only thirsty, 
dears,” chirped the old lady. 

The suspense over, I felt weak and 
started to sit down. 

“Not there!” my neighbor warned 
me, and gently lifted from the porch 
a dripping doormat covered with 
bees sucking the moisture from its 
fibrous surface. 

“How long have they been bother- 
ing you?” I asked. 

“They don’t bother me,” she de- 
clared. “I made up my mind when I 
saw them trying to get water after 
we had the cold snap in February, 
always to have it handy for them. 

For brood rearing, of course! 
Strange I hadn’t thought of it. I 
remembered now the bee books do 
say that water is necessary for di- 
luting honey fed to young larve, and 
also for moistening the pollen. 

“T had a picture made of that 
frozen hydrant to send east,” she 
continued. Folks back there can’t 
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believe we have flowers and ice at 
the same time. 

“And folks in California won’t be- 
lieve it,” I rejoined, as I looked at the 
photograph which she brought out to 
me, then t the hydrant in the yard. 
The icicle (first in twenty years) 
leading to the ground, was now re- 
placed by a board reaching from the 
faucet and resting in a bed of water- 
cress. Nailed obliquely on the board 
were short slats to which the bees 
cling by their toes while drinking the 
water that constantly trickles in a 
thread-like stream from the pipe. 

“Aren’t you afraid they'll sting?” 

Dear me, no;” she laughed. I’ve 
always lived among bees. Grand- 
mother had them when I was a child. 
They packed the attic full of honey, 
and whenever she wanted any for the 
table or for a neighbor, she simply 
went upstairs and cut out a piece.” 

“T suppose she sulphured the bees 
in the good old-fashioned way,” I 
commented. 

“No, she didn’t need to. They never 
bothered her, and she didn’t wear 
your new-fangled contraptions for 
protection, either. Grandfather used 
to say the bees laid in extra stores 
just for her, so, of course, they didn’t 
mind when she took it.” 

“Did you ever keep bees yourself?” 
I queried, as she calmly adjusted the 
drip to accommodate a thirsty ar- 
rival. 

“None except yours,” she replied. 
“They know where to come when the 
creek dries up. They don’t drink 
much, but they need it reg’lar.” 

As I examined her numerous de- 
vices for the accommodation of my 
bees, I decided that they needed 
water not only “reg’lar,” but served 
in a variety of styles. On a bath 
towel hung out to dry, many bees 
were gathered; others were holding 
a kind of caucus on a flower-box 
where the water had seeped through 
the cracks; still others preferred the 
trough used by my neighbor’s cow, 
much to the annoyance of that pa- 
tient animal. But my eyes kept com- 
ing back to the hydrant. There dele- 
gates from the different hives gath- 
ered in democratic convention. Not 
that I felt any desire to eavesdrop. 
Bees with a sense of justice would 
scarcely spare the man who had made 
no provision for the quenching of 
their thirst, thus exposing them dur- 
ing a long dry season to the exigen- 
cies of chance and of public charity. 

Somewhere in the distance a 
whistle blew. a 

“One o'clock!” I ‘exclaimed. I rose 
guiltily, and acquainted my neighbor 
with my real errand. 

“A dozen eggs!” she repeated, 
aghast. “I’ve only two in the house, 
but I’ll divide with you.” 

Duly grateful, I hurried hétnbmasi 
my hand firmly grasping the isolated 
egg in the deepest corner of my 
pocket, and my mind busily framing 
a plausible explanation of the delay— 
my first domestic remissness. As I 
neared the door, I hesitated, con- 
science-stricken. “Hang it all, why 
does a hen cross the road, anyhow?” 
I muttered, impatiently. 

Thus fortified by placing the blame 
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where it properly belonged, I 
marched boldly in. The table was as 
usual—covers for only two. 

“Our guests telephoned they were 
detained—a puncture or something,” 
explained the Magic Girl, serenely. 

So we didn’t need eggs, after all. 

“Hooray!” I shouted, and dropped 
into the nearest chair, quite oblivious 
of the muffled crash that followed. 

Los Gatos, Calif. 


Results of Experiments With Varia- 
tion of Demaree Plan for Swarm 
Control During Season of 1918 
By W. J. Sheppard 


HE variation of the Demaree 
T plan that gave good results in 
the Kootenays in 1917 has been 
tried this season as well, and has 
again proved satisfactory, both from 
the standpoint of swarm prevention 
and the increased amount of honey 
obtained. The ordinary Demaree plan 
for swarm control, which is an excel- 
lent one and has many adherents, is 
as follows: Just before the colony is 
ready to swarm put all the brood, ex- 
cepting one or two frames (two, I 
think, are best), in a second story, 
over a queen excluder, leaving the 
queen below with the two frames of 
brood, the vacancies at the sides be- 
ing filled with empty combs, or, fail- 
ing which, full sheets of foundation. 
Cut out all queen cells at the same 
time, if there are any, and search for 
and destroy any queen cells, on the 
eighth or ninth day afterwards, that 
may be found in the second story. 
The brood frames inthe second story, 
as soon as the brood hatches out, 
will be used by the bees for storing 
honey. Add other supers above the 
second story as needed. 

The following are the details of the 
variation of the Demaree plan re- 
ferred to, by which a new queen can 
be assured to each hive every year: 
When the bees cover all the frames 
in the brood chamber, towards the 
end of May, find the queen and place 
her with two or three frames of un- 
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sealed brood in the center of a sec- 
ond story, over a queen excluder, 
adding empty combs, or frames con- 
taining full sheets of foundation, at 
the sides. Put in frames containing 
combs or full sheets of foundation at 
the sides of the brood combs left be- 
low. The ‘bees will usually build 
queen-cells below the excluder, all 
but one of which should be destroyed 
on the eighth or ninth day after- 
wards. After the young queen has 
hatched below, and is mated and lay- 
ing, the old queen can be removed. 
If she is provided with two or three 
frames of brood and put into a fresh 
hive on a new stand this will make a 
good nucleus. The old queen, how- 
ever, can be left until the combs be- 
low are partly filled with brood. By 
this method, if carefully followed, it 
is scarcely possible for the bees to 
swarm, the old queen being above the 
excluder, with ample room for egg- 
laying. A powerful colony can by this 
means be built up in readiness for 
the honey flow in July, and a young 
queen assured to each hive so 
treated every year. After the old 
queen has been removed from the 
second story, queen-cells may possi- 
bly be built there. If so, these should 
be destroyed on the eighth or ninth 
day afterwards. A colony headed by 
a queen of the current year will not 
swarm, as a general rule. 

As a further result of the experi- 
ments carried out this season, it was 
found that when the new queen ex- 
cluder was used the bees, as a rule, 
would build queen-cells, except when 
a shallow super was put above the 
first story, and a second wire ex- 
cluder over that, making it necessary 
to place the queen with the frames 
of brood in a third story of deep 
frames. But if an ordinary zinc ex- 
cluder was used instead of a wire 
one, there was no difficulty in getting 
the bees to build queen-cells. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that an _ all-wire 
queen-excluder is the best to use 
when the ordinary Demaree method 
is practiced, that is when leaving the 
queen below and queen-cells not re- 
quired, but when she is put up into 
the second story, in the variation 
plan, a zinc excluder will give the de- 
sired results. Putting a shallow 
super. between breaks up the colony 
too much, and is, therefore, not sat- 
isfactory. The freer communication 
through the wire excluder doubtless 
accounts for the bees not building 
queen-cells. 

Neslon, B. C. 


Wholesale Transferring 
By O. H. Gibbs 

N June 17, 1916, I purchased 56 
O colonies of bees in a miscel- 

laneous assortment of boxes. 
Among them were several old styles 
of “patent” hives, and a few Lang- 
stroth frames, but in none were the 
combs built true. I got them cheap 
($25 was the price paid), but had to 
move them about 10 rods at once. 
Some of them had swarmed and gone 
away, the people having hived but 
three or four in old boxes full of 
combs. Several boxes were split from 
top to bottom, showing heavy combs 
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of honey. A large number were 
two boxes tiered up, and some were 
4 feet high, with bees hanging out. 
I had no supplies, so the same day I 
went to one of the hive agencies and 
bought fifty 10-frame hives and forty 
shallow supers. I had foundation 
and got immediate delivery of some 
of the hives. I put men at work nzil- 
ing them up and putting in founda- 
tion, full sheets, in wired frames. In 
the meantime I moved the bees, 
nailed the boxes that were tiered up 
together and then rolled them onto 
a wheelbarrow and wheeled them 
down into an orchard away from the 
house. Some of these hives were 
heavier than I could lift, so I literally 
rolled them and ended them over as 
needed. Several swarms were hived 
in the new hives and sections put on, 
:fter moving. 

As fast as I got the new hives the 
boxes were turned on their sides and 
the top side taken off. Then one of 
the new hives with foundation was 
fitted on by nailing strips to the box- 
hive, these were watched and if the 
bees did not go up onto the founda- 
tion to work, a frame of brood was 
given from one of the new swarms, 
which by this time had some hives 
filled with drawn combs, honey and 
brood. 

This started the bees to work at 
once on the foundation next the 
brood, and by spreading it all the 
foundation was soon drawn. By daily 
watching, the queen would be caught 
alone and a queen excluder slipped 
between the new hive and box, so 
keeping the queen in the new hive. 
Now I would open the box as much 
as possible to induce the bees to carry 
the honey above, at the same time 
giving a shallow super filled with 
foundation. This was the general 
plan. 

Some of them I drummed up at 
once, but always putting a frame of 
brood so that the queen would re- 
main and be contented. This method 
gave the quicker results and consid- 
crable honey was stored in the su- 
pers. Some were very persistent in 
sticking to their old boxes, so much 
so that I finally tore their boxes to 
pieces and smoked the bees up and 
set combs and pieces of box hives all 
eround the new hives before they 

ould carry out the honey. A few, 

fter the queens were in the new 
tory, raised new queens, but only 
hree or four, of course. I did this 
vork in the midst of the clover flow, 

‘om June 17 to the middle of July, 

ut they still had some honey in a 

w boxes with combs exposed in 

‘ptember, when I cut combs out and 

laced at entrances, then they carried 

e honey out. I kept account of 

out 1,100 pounds surplus honey 

om this yard. At the end of the 
ason (October) I cleaned up the 
ax, and have weighed 225 pounds of 
ne yellow wax. The bees were 
iostly pure black, although a few 
ad an occasional yellow band. Some 
‘tf these bees were fairly gentle and 
tayed on combs well. All of them 
vere seemingly hustling, but some of 
hem would go a mile to get a chance 
© sting. One of the first swarms I 
ived filled its hive, gave me 160 sec- 
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tions of fine honey and filled a shal- 
low extracting super. The net in- 
crease was 8, making 64 colonies that 
go into winter quarters, and all heavy 
with honey, and most strong in bees. 
About 25 pure Itaiian queens were in- 
troduced during the transferring. 


In drumming bees out of the boxes 
I used an old box in which sections 
come packed in the flat. This was 
light and high enough, giving bees 
plenty of room to get up away from 
their old home. Then, when all were 
up, I shook into the new hive, same 
as at hiving a new swarm. To drum 
out, I first smoked the bees, then 
turned boxes up with bottom open, 
setting old section drum box on top 
with openings together, then pounded 
with a club or hammer on hive, good 
solid raps, not hard enough to 
break combs, but to jar everything. I 
suppose bees think it’s an earthquake 
by the way they hustle out. In from 
three to ten minutes practically all 
will be found out and clustered in 
drum box ready for hiving. I trans- 
ferred a few of the best and straight- 
est combs, but not many. As a rule 
it’s cheaper to put in full sheets of 
foundation, and much better combs 
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result. This yard was 17 miles from 
home yard and I used a Ford to haul 
supplies and to make the daily trips. 
I bred my own queens at the home 
yard. ° 

Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


Rearing Queens in England 
By A. H. Bowen 
English 


HE uncertainty of the 
T climate makes it necessary to 
modify the general system of 
raising queens to suit our needs. 
The season is short and the dura- 
tion of hot weather very uncertain. 
Without a fair honey flow, uni- 
formly good results are difficult to 
get. Nevertheless, a trying climate 
is likely to produce queens with more 
than the usual qualities of hardiness. 
The races kept are English blacks, 
Dutch, Italians and goldens; which to 
avoid crossing are divided into sep- 
arate apiaries as much as practicable. 
My preference is for the last three 
varieties, which show advantages 
over English bees, as we now find 
them. 
The difficulty with 


queen-rearing 


natives in a 
apiary is that the 
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queens being black are troublesome 
to find, and the frequent handling 
and periods of queenlessness develop 
an acute crossness of temper. 

To this must be added their suscep- 
tibility to the Isle of Wight disease. 

Dutch colonies are generally used 
for starting the caps, because more 
can be given at one time and the 
larve are lavishly fed. 

Our cups are very slight and each 
one is attached to a cork, which con- 
nects it with the carrier, or cell-bar. 

In this way they are easily han- 
dled, and the corks, when spoiled by 
the bees, can be cheaply replaced 
from time to time. For transferring 
the grubs nothing more elaborate is 
used than a common broad writing 
nib in its holder, or a quill writing 
pen is equally as handy. 

A portion of an ordinary hive from 
which the queen is excluded by 
means of a queen-excluding dummy 
makes the best means for preserving 
the cells from the time they have 
been sealed over till nuclei are ready 
to receive them ten days after 
grafting. 

Figure 1 is intended to show the 
construction of a simple type of hive 
for two nuclei. 

Each division holds five or six 
combs, and both entrances face the 
same direction. 

A stock with sufficient bees to 
cover 8 combs is used to populate 
two boxes at the commencement of 
the season. 

The combs are gently lifted in— 
four into each division—and covered 
down with quilts. The portion with- 
out a fertile queen is given a ripe 
cell, and as soon as the existing 
queen has been removed a cell is in- 
serted in its protector. 

When the nuclei remain in the 
same position as the old colony there 
is no loss of flying bees, but after be- 
ing given a week to become estab- 
lished they can be moved with but 
little loss. 
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Each nucleus properly cared for is 
ccpable of giving two fertile queens 
per month for the breeding season of 
June, July and August. In some late 
seasons mating results are quite good 
through September, when the month 
is warm and sunny; until lack of 
drones and the chill oncoming au- 
tumn brings operations to a close. 

The time of cheap queens appears 
now to have gone by, since with bet- 
ter systems of harvesting honey it is 
the productiveness of a queen and 
not so much her cost that is taken 
into account. 

Twelve years ago the bulk of 
queens were marketed under $1.25 
each, but of late years parallel with 
the development of more approved 
methods and the production of a bet- 
ter class of queens has naturally 
come the higher price. 

The call for queens is heaviest dur- 
ing July and August, as those bee- 
keepers who make a practice of in- 
creasing stock or requeening yearly 
do so at this period—especially in the 
northern part of our country where 
heather abounds, and the practice is 
of giving a new queen to build up 
colonies prior to the late heather 
flow on the moors. 

Reverting to nuclei management 
the disadvantage of having weak lots 
before winter is overcome in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Assuming an apiary to consist of 
20 full colonies and 40 nuclei on five 
standard combs each, half of the 
queens from the poorest colonies are 
removed. 

Twenty queens taken from the nu- 
clei are introduced in their place, and 
each pair of nuclei are united to- 
gether in one hive to form a strong 
colony. 

In concluding, I might add that be- 
tween combs of yellow. sainfoin 
honey in the Cotswold apiaries are 
hibernating prettily marked bees; the 
progeny of queens from far-off 
Texas. 
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They are golden bees of B. M. Car- 
away’s strain and even in this war- 
time most of the cages with their liv- 
ing contents traversed the distance in 
safety. 

Cheltenham, England. 


Reminiscences of Canadian Bee- 
keeping 


By J. R. Black 

Y memory of beekeeping and 
beekeepers in Canada goes 
back a_ generation, for it 
was at the beginning of the 80's, in 
the last century, I began to keep 
bees. When I left the university, in 
1875, I had a nervous breakdown 
which disturbed me chiefly in the 
prevention jf sleep. When the 
medicine man had diagnosed my case 
he said, to my surprise, “Keep bees.” 
I asked him, “Why?” He answered, 
“Keeping bees will take you out of 
your study, away from your books 
and give you a sun bath. For it is 
only when the sun is shining that 
you can handle them. And, besides, 
you will be so interested in them 
that you will forget your books, and 
the result will be favorable to your 
getting sleep.” In a few days the 
doctor came with a colony from his 
own apiary and I made a beginning 

in beekeeping. 

Forty years ago the late D. A. 
Jones was easily the most prominent 
apiarist in Canada. Jones was in 
Canada what Quinby and Langstroth 
were in their day in the United 
States. Not that Jones had anything 
like the inventiveness characteristic 
of the two Americans just named, for 
in the line of invention he left noth- 
ing perpetuating his memory. It 
is true he invented a hive having a 
frame 14 inches deep and about 10 
inches wide, and later a hive called 
the “combination,” the frame of 
which was simply the deep frame of 
the first turned on its side. Both of 
these hives attained a considerable 
degree of popularity, but for years 
now they have been back numbers. 
Jones also devised an uncapping 
knife which is still on the market 
and widely used. But if he didn’t in- 
vent, he “boosted.” His first big 
sensation was in a widely heralded 
75,000 pounds of honey from Canada 
thistles. This was certainly a prou/ 
day for the much-despised thistle 
but, alas! for the reputation result 
ing to the farmers of Beeton, the lo- 
cality of the apiary where Jone 
bees did such a fine piece of wor! 
This result for a time furnish« 
Jones with a text from which he wu 
dertook to urge on audiences, lars 
and small, the importance of keept! 
bees to collect the honey not on 
from thistles, but from clover, bas 
wood, buckwheat and the numero 
wild flowers abounding in many se 
tions of the country. The thi: 
caught fire. The people were stirr 
deeply on the question of keep! 
bees, with such large possibilities 
Jones was able to picture with t 
intake from thistles always, 


course, in the background. For t 
next few years the demand for b« 
Indeed, t 


far exceeded the supply. 
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demand did not require to be large 
to exceed the supply. For the latter 
was small. The would-be purchaser 
was practically confined to Canada. 
Shipments from the Southern States 
in nuclei and pound packages had 
not yet begun. 

Mr. Jones, if not inventive, was 
certainly enterprising. He published 
a bee journal, and though his Eng- 
lish in speaking and writing may not 
have been to the queen’s taste, he 
generally succeeded in making him- 
self understood, while his practical 
knowledge of all in his day pertain- 
ing to the bee industry gave to what 
he said and wrote, special value. 

His big undertaking, however, was 
a visit to the East for the purpose of 
investigating beekeeping there, and 
to secure new races of bees for Can- 
ada, in case he met with any indica- 
tive of superior merits over those of 
our own native bees. These, he be- 
lieved, he found in Palestine and the 
Island of Cyprus. From these coun- 
tries he brought back a number of 
colonies whose progeny secured 
some popularity for a few seasons 
subsequent to their arrival. But in 
competition with the Italians, which 
had been previously introduced to 
America they eventually failed to 
make good. The Cyprians were ir- 
ritable and struck out vigorously 
when disturbed, giving all who inter- 
fered with them far from agreeable 
reminders cf their power of self-de- 
fense. I secured queens of both im- 
portations. I found that the Pales- 
tinians had nvuthing’ to recommend 
them over the Italians, while they 
were inferior as honey gatherers, 
and in prolificness. 

The following story is told of 
Jones in connection with the Pales- 
tinian shipment of bees at Joppa. 
When the consignment arrived from 
the interior of the country the ship 
on which they were to be taken to 
the West lay out a distance in the 
offing. The space between .the ves- 
sel and the shore had to be covered 
in row-boats. The time for the ves- 
sel’s departure was near. Hence, if 
the bees were to go they must be 
placed on board the vessel without 
delay. The Arab porters knew the 
situation and united in a demand for 
much bigger pay or they would do 
nothing. The strikers stood by the 
freight and, through an interpreter, 
listened to its owner’s appeals to 
take the colonies to the ship. But all 
in vain. Then an attempt was made 
to secure others. But the first gang 
would let no one touch them. At 
this juncture Jones seized a colony, 
and lifting it high, let it drop on the 
rough stones composing the pave- 
ment. The impact freed the bees, 
and they proceeded to make them- 
selves felt by the recalcitrant por- 
ters, who fled in all directions, and 
left the owner free to engage other 
workers on fair terms. 

At the beginning of the period un- 
der review, the bee diseases of later 
times were not at all widespread. In- 
deed, an attendant at a beekeepers’ 
convention, though listening to all 
that was said, might not hear a word 
touching American or European 
foulbrood, black or sacbrood. Ameri- 
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can foulbrood was, doubtless, present 
and doing its destructive work be- 
fore much was said or even thought 
of it. But wherever it projected it- 
self it could not long be left to do its 
fell work in quiet. Later came the 
European variety, and in presence of 
these evils a remedy was sought. 
Many experiments were made before 
an effective cure was discovered. This 
became known as the starvation pro- 
cess. The application of it has 
greatly checked the spread of the 
disease and lessened the area of its 
operations. Mr. Todd, of British 
Columbia, would have us believe that 
the application of fire to a diseased 
colony is the only effective cure and 
makes bold to aver that owing to the 
snaring application of the red flame 
foulbrood is more prevalent than for- 


merly. In this contention, however, 
he will find few supporters. Those 
ceized of conditions, as they are, 


know that foulbrood, whether Ameri- 
can or European, has greatly de- 
crezsed in volume, relatively to the 
number of colonies, during the past 
25 years. No doubt some credit in 
the improvement is due to the dis- 
placement of the native black bee by 
the Italian. For while the claim that 
a purely mated Italian queen will 
cure any colony infected with Euro- 
pean foulbrood may be more than is 
warranted in the actual issue, it is 
certain that once such a stock ap- 
pears in a clean colony its immunity 
in future is one of the things to be 
confidently expected. 

In a comparison of beekeeping 
forty years ago and now, mention 
should be made of the increase in the 
number of colonies and the decrease 
of the number of those who keep 
them. In the early period bees were 
mostly kept on farms. The number 
of colonies kept by each person ran 
from three to thirty. They were 
kept in boxes to which there was no 
access, by their owners, once the 
bees had taken possession. No ma- 
nipulation was attempted other than 
getting the bees to enter at swarming 
time, and smothering. them by sul- 
phur fumes to take the honey away. 
They might be queenless, storeless, 
preyed on by moths, or in process of 
destruction by disease—their owner 
knew nothing, and, of course, did 
nothing. This primitive method, 
however, had this advantage, it did 
not require much experience or time 
t keep bees; hence, many farmers 
kept them. If the income was not 
large, neither was the capital and 
labor invested. But, when with the 
invention of the movable frame, and 
the extractor, beekeeping entered the 
realm of the sciences, the habits of 
the beehive could be studied and the 
results utilized so as to secure the 
largest possible profit to the apiarist. 
Therefore to keep bees with. a view 
to securing a satisfactory profit on 
the capital and labor invested re- 
quired expert knowledge and time to 
be given to their management. Thus 
beekeeping passed into the hands of 
experts—men who owned from fifty 
to several hundred colonies, and who 
spoke of their honey crop in terms of 
tons instead of hundreds. Some of 
the farmers, to obtain like results, 
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adopted the scientific method. Their 
bees, too, must be kept in movable 
frame hives, and the extractor dis- 
placed the sulphur and straining in 
the removal of the honey. Yet in 
this very change came disaster to 
beekeeping on the farm, for the av- 
erage farmer had neither the experi- 
ence nor the time to give proper 
effect to the modern methods, and 
his bees perished. 

No change in Canadian beekeeping 
of the past half century is more 
marked than the Government’s rela- 
tion to it. During the first half of 
this period the beekeepers had to 
“paddle their own canoe.” Those 
who presided over governmental af- 
fairs were content to leave the honey 
industry to private enterprise. 

Ontario, Canada. 


The Italian Bee—History of Its 
Importation 
By C. P. Dadant 


HE Italian bee has long been 

known as a superior variety of 

the honey-bee. Our text-books 
quote Aristotle, Virgil, Columella, as 
having noticed, from 1800 to 2200 
years ago, the greater beauty of ‘this 
bee and its high quality and peace- 
ableness. Spinola’ also, about 1805, 
mentioned it as superior. 

But there is no evidence of any bee 
lover having tried to export them, 
until 1843, when Captain Baldenstein, 
living in his ancestral castle, in the 
Rhetian Alps of Switzerland, em- 
ployed two men to carry a hive of 
them across the Alps to his home, 
from the Valteline, a narrow valley 
at the head of the noted Lake of 
Como. The distance was short, but 
it was across mountains inaccessible 
to the bees, owing to the perpetual 
snows. His failure to succeed in 
keeping the race pure was mentioned 
by him in the “Bienenzeitung.” This 
called Dzierzon’s attention to this 
bee, and a few years later, having 
had some correspondence with an 
Italian lady beekeeper living at Mira, 
near Venice, he requested her, in 
1853, to send him a colony of those 
bees. It was then that the first suc- 
cess was achieved in the breeding of 
Italian queens, as Dzierzon, in the 
following autumn announced, at an 
Apiarian Convention in Vienna, that 
he had succeeded in rearing some 30 
queens, fecundated by Italian drones. 

There was great doubt expressed 
concerning the possibility of these 
bees degenerating in colder climates. 
There was also quite a discussion as 
to whether the race was positively 
pure in its native country. In the 
first volume of the American Bee 
Journal, January, 1861, George Klein 
states that black bees had been found 
by Deuss, in Nizza.. But Nizza is no 
other than Nice, and is located in 
France. Those of our readers who 
have preserved the May, 1916, num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal will 
find on page 159 a letter from Mr. 
Oreggia, a beekeeper of Liguria, ex- 
plaining how the bees are slightly 
mixed along the narrow border ot 
the Riviera, confined between the 
mountains and the sea. The bees of 
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Nice are black and the change from 
blacks to Italians is gradual from Os- 
pedaletti to Genoa. North of these 
mountains the bees are pure Italian, 
as they are in the entire peninsula, 
owing to the sea and the snow-cov- 
ered mountains which form the fron- 
tiers of Italy, except in very narrow 
valleys. 

After 4 years of cultivation of the 
Italian bees, Dzierzon wrote: “This 
race of bees is still industrious, as 
beautiful and as docile, as it was the 
first season. Nay, in several of my 
colonies, as the result of careful 
breeding, it is. even handsomer; be- 
cause all the workers have now pre- 
cisely the same color and markings. 
The queens are, for the most part, 
also brighter colored than the one I 
procured from Italy, as I invariably 
use the brood of the handsomest and 
most fertile queens for multiplying.” 
He was evidently already following 
the methods of our breeders, who us- 
ually select the brightest queens for 
breeders. It is well, provided we do 
not neglect the other qualities which 
ought to be the first considered. 

The first Italian bees that reached 
this continent alive were imported, 
from Dzierzon’s apiary, in Germany, 
by Mr. Samuel Wagner, himself of 
German descent, in association with 
Richard Colvin, of Baltimore, in 1859. 
In 1860, S. P. Parsons, of Flushing, 
N. Y., imported the first Italian bees 
direct from Italy. These were im- 
ported in full colonies. Wm. G. Rose 
and Mr. Colvin a little later made ad- 
ditional importations from  Dzier- 
zon’s apiary, and so did Mr. Lang- 
stroth in 1863 and 1864. 

Adam Grimm, of Wisconsin, was 
the first man to import largely from 
Italy direct, or rather from Italian 
Switzerland. In 1867, he went to his 
birthplace in Germany, visited Mr. 
Dathe, an expert in the cultivation 
of Italian bees, at Eystrup, near 
Hanover. He had brought with him 
a couple of nuclei hives of American- 
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bred Italians, which when compared 
with the German-bred Italians were 
found to be equally beautiful. 

In his letters to the American Bee 
Journal, published in that year, he 
narrates how, in traveling from Ger- 
many, through Switzerland, to Ital- 
iarr Switzerland, he passed through a 
region in which no bees could live. 
He wrote: 

“I may remark here that while 
crossing the St. Bernard, I made con- 
stant inquiry about bees, and found 
the last of the black race at Zising. 
A stage of 4 hours brought us to 
Splugen, where I was told there were 
no bees, the climate being too cold 
and rough for them. After another 
stage of 4 hours we reached the sum- 
mit of the road across the Alps at 
this pass, and saw a peak elevated 
only about 300 feet higher, covered 
with perpetual snow. Vegetation was 
sparse at the foot of the mountain 
and along the roadsides; and I am 
well convinced that no swarm of bees 
ever voluntarily passed across this 
mountain chain. After a brief de- 
tention on the highest point, we be- 
gan to descend, and in 5 hours 
reached Bellinzona, situated about 3 
miles from Lake Maggiore.” 

His purchase of bees was made 
from Professor Mona, a noted writer 
on bees and extensive beekeeper, at 
that time, of Italian Switzerland. 
Grimm’s letters from there confirm 
the fact already known that the Ital- 
ian bees in their native country are 
not so bright in color as the foreign- 
bred. He wrote: 

“On my remarking that the darker 
queens would be pronounced impure 
in Germany, Professor Mona and Mr. 
Uhle, a German from Hanover, 
laughed and said the yellow queens 
were the exception, the darker ones 
having the normal hue. In Ger- 
many, however, the brighter queens 
are preferred, though Mona himself 
was of the impression that these are 
really not so hardy or leng-lived as 
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the darker. When I observed that 
some German apiarians alleged that 
the Italian bees are not altogether 
pure, even in their native land, but 
that, there, too, black bees were oc- 
casionally found, he offered to carry 
me around among the neighboring 
farmers in a_ circuit of several 
leagues, and promised to give me a 
dozen queens if I succeeded in find- 
ing a single living black bee in all 
their stock. I accepted the offer, 
rather from curiosity than from any 
expectation of success. Between 9 
o’clock in the morning and 10 o’clock 
in the evening we visited a number 
of apiaries and examined the bees, 
without detecting the least variation 
in color or finding a single black 
bee.” 

One hundred Italian queens were 
brought over at that time, by Grimm. 
Five years later, Chas. Dadant made 
a special trip to Italy for the same 
purpose. He failed in bringing more 
than 20 queens alive. But he there 
learned the essentials of transporta- 
tion. In 1874 he secured some 400 
queens from Giuseppe Fiorini, of 
Monselice, near Venice. Thereafter 
importations were regularly made by 
himself, A. I. Root and numerous 
others. 

Honey proved less healthy, as food 
in transit, than sugar syrup or candy, 
although the light grades were not 
injurious. The dark honeys almost 
always caused diarrhea in the bees 
in transit. Very young bees did not 
prove as hardy as the active field 
bees, though the younger bees among 
the latter are best. Low tempera- 
tures, below 60 degrees F., in spring 
or fall, caused many a package of 
bees to die from chill. Lack of air is 
also a stumbling block, when bees 
are confined for a week in one spot 
in mail sacks. To import bees safely, 
there ought to be interoceanic regu- 
lations directing them to be kept in 
some special repository, as live ani- 
mals. . 

Water, which some people assert 
is indispensable to bees in summer, is 
entirely unnecessary unless’ they 
have brood, or unless the food sup- 
plied is too dry, such as hard candy 
or dry sugar. Pollen is decidedly 
injurious, especially if floating in the 
honey supplied for transit, as it loads 
their abdomens unnecessarily. 

Although the Italian bee is now 
very common in the United States, it 
will be advisable to continue impor- 
tations, in order to renovate our 
stock and maintain in our bees the 
high qualities of the original Italian 
bees. 


Another Short-Food Christmas 


By Mary G. Philips 
ERRY Christmas! What vis- 
M ions and memories that greet- 
ing immediately brings up! 
Different memories for each of us, to 
be sure, and yet with a golden thread 
of similarity running through the 
fabric of the dream of our past 
American Christmases that makes 
our hearts warm whenever we hear 
the familiar words, “Merry Christ- 
mas!” We all have in common, of 
course, the marvelous Christmas 
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,dors—the smell of Christmas trees 
und greens lining the streets out- 
doors, and the spicy smells one 
catches in whiffs wherever a house 
door is opened. For weeks before 
the festival those fragrant indoor 
odors of gingerbread, fruit cake, 
mince meat and cookies are apt to be 
met with upon entering any friend’s 
house, and they always cause a little 
happy lift of spirit because they 
mean that Christmas is coming. 
Then there is the atmosphere of se- 
crecy and tissue paper permeating 
everything for at least a month be- 
fore the great day, and the last min- 
ute shopping in a good-natured, shov- 
ing, jolly.crowd, and the carrying of 
parcels, all glorious in ribbons and 
holly, and the trimming of the Christ- 
mas tree, speaking in subdued voices 
so that the children will not waken, 
and the filling of the stockings, and 
the last weary, but joyous “Good 


night! It’s almost Christmas Day 
now!” And then, as if one hadn't 
had happiness enough in getting 


ready, comes Christmas Day itself! 


The early morning service is very 
solemn and beautiful, and as the old 
hymn rings out “Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing!” you thrill with thank- 
fulness for the Baby born in the 
manager. Service over, you hurry 
home through the crisp air, wonder- 
ing how mother is managing without 
you, and whether Aunt Sue, who is 
bound to be early, has come yet with 
her four boys. They have, and are 
soon followed by the proud parents 
of the newest baby in the family, 
and all the other aunts and uncles 
and cousins, until the house is full of 
happy chatter. But the crowning mo- 
ment is when mother, all flushed 
from making the gravy which she 
will trust to no one else, announces, 
“Dinner is ready, folks!” 


With shining eyes, the children 
beam at the table, trying to take in 
all that it holds—turkey, baked ham, 
mashed potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
stewed tomatoes, boiled onions, 
oyster sauce, several kinds of jellies 
and preserves, celery, cold slaw, 
ince pie, plum pudding, raisins, nuts 
and—that’s all! It’s enough, isn’t it? 
i:.ven the boys of the family are filled 
ior once in their lives, and sit around 
eeling uncomfortable for part of the 
ifternoon when the big folks have 
settled to cigars and pipes, em- 
rroidery and knitting. 

3ut these were the Christmases of 
ong ago, before the war, when we 
iever dreamed of war, and famine 
nd pestilence could stalk over our 
arth and lay it waste. This, another 
hort-food Christmas, must of ne- 
‘essity, be a very different celebra- 
ion,and yet we must keep the bright, 
oyous Christmas spirit there. We 
san do it—the French have drunk the 
very dregs of suffering in the last 
‘our years, and yet they took each 
new war hardship with a marvelous 
buoyancy of spirit, a contagious 
gayety that changed it into a joyous 
adventure. With the same _ high 
spirit—in spite of the absence of our 
boys abroad, in spite of a shrunken 
‘amily circle, in spite of the lessened 
family pocket-book, let us play the 
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game for all that it is worth, and 
celebrate Christmas joyfully! During 
the past year we have given, and 
given and given, not only for the 
wiberty Loans and the Red Cross and 
the Y. M. C. A., but for the many 
relief funds to help our stricken al- 
liees, so that we have nothing left for 
Christmas presents! That is as it 
should be, and you should be proud 
to say to your friends, “All I have 
above my bare living expenses has 
gone to heln the great cause, so let 
us not exchange gifts this year.” 
Anyone who gives a Christmas gift 
to any but children or the needy this 
short-food Christmas is a shameful 
slacker! We women have been far 
more guilty in the matter of useless 
Christmas giving than the men, and 
it is generally the women who de- 
cide about the exchange of presents. 
It is to be hoped that having learned 
the lesson of giving to those in need, 
will never revert to the barbarous 
custom of making Cousin Nan a 
jewel case because last Christmas she 
embroidered you a traveling case— 
the fact that she has no jewels, and 
that you never travel having no con- 
nection with the choice of gifts. 

As for the Christmas dinner, let us 
keep the family reunion by all means, 
remembering to invite as many sol- 
diers as can squeeze around the table, 
even though an elbow or two may 
be poked into Uncle Amos’s portly 
sides. And then then let us not spoil 
the day by serving a dinner that we 


would be ashamed to have Mr. 
Hoover see us eating. Turkey is 
good, but suppose you live where 


game is plenty and there is a gun in 
the family? Shall you eat turkey, or 
let someone else have it who cannot 
get game? Venison steak, when 
well cooked, is delicious. It needs at 
least three minutes longer cooking 
than beefsteak, but is generally pre- 
fered rather rare. Roasted rabbit is 
very good, stuffed with a dressing of 
salt pork, minced onion, and bread 
crumbs seasoned with pepper and 
salt. The body is sewed up and cov- 
ered with a few thin slices of pork 
to supply the fat lacking in rabbit. 
Roast one hour, making a gravy with 
the liquid from the pan. Wild birds 
are roasted in the same manner as 
chicken, but all lack fat, so need 
basting frequently to keep them from 
drying out. 

The vegetables for the Christmas 
dinner this year should, of course, all 
come from the home garden, or if 
that is not possible, then from the 
country near. Every time anyone liv- 
ing in Maine uses California raisins, 
or Louisiana pecans, freight space 
has been used unnecessarily. The 
ideal Christmas desserts are mince 
pie and plum pudding, and fortunate- 
ly both may be had without hurting 
our Hooverized food conscience. The 
pie crust should, of course, be made 
of other flours than wheat, a mixture 
of corn flour and barley being spe- 
cially good with mince meat. Here is 
a recipe for mince meat endorsed by 
the Food Administration: 


Green Tomato Mince Meat 
2 quarts green tomatoes. 
1% cups sorghum or honey. 
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1 pound seeded raisins. 

Y% cup citron. 

1% pounds chopped apples. 
¥% cup chopped suet. 

1 tablespoon salt. 

1 cup cider vinegar. 

2 teaspoons cinnamon. 

1 teaspoon cloves. 

1 teaspoon nutmeg. 


Chop tomatoes or run_ through 
meat grinder, using coarse blades, 
and drain off juice. Cover with cold 
water and let come to a boil. Scald 
for half an hour and then drain thor- 
oughly. Repeat until the tomatoes 
have been boiled three times. Add 
all ingredients except spices, stir well 
together and cook until thick. 
When cold add spices and stir thor- 
oughly. Heat and seal in glass jars. 

The plum pudding made every year 
in one Ohio family, long before we 
thought of food conservation, is, how- 
ever, made from a recipe which 
would meet with Mr. Hoover’s ap- 
proval, particularly if barley or corn 
flour be substituted for the white 
flour given. 


Aunt Annie’s Plum Pudding 


One pound each of raisins, cur- 
rants, flour, sugar, chopped suet, 
grated bread crumbs and grated car- 
rots. Spices added to taste. Mix dry 
grated bread crumbs and grated car- 
rots. Put into bowls, tying cloth 
over the top. Immerse in boiling 
water and boil at least 8 hours. (This 
is best made on ironing day, if a coal 
range is used, so that fuel need not 
be wasted.) 

For little Christmas cakes, the fol- 
lowing are good and do not use one 
bit of flour, unless honey be used as 
the sweetening, then a little of some 
kind of flour will be found necessary 
to hold them together: 


Cocoanut Macaroons 


4 cup of oatmeal. 

Y% cup of cocoanut. 

Whites of two eggs well beaten. 
Pinch of salt. 

1 cup of sugar. 


These should be stiff, dropped 
from a spoon in small bits the size 
of a walnut and cooked about ten 
minutes in a hot oven. 


Washington, D. C. 


Ivy Poisoning Again 


Soon after replying to “Missouri” 
about a supposed case of “Rus” or 
“Ivy” poisoning I had four successive 
cases, and tried a new remedy which 
acted like magic in all, the worst 
case, on back of hands and forearms, 
terminating favorably in three days. 

One case involved half the side of 
the head, including an eye; yet the 
patient was free of pain and swelling 
in 55 hours. 

The formula: Tincture iodine (N. 
S. P.) 3 drams. Tincture camphor 
(new formula U. S. P.) 3% ounces. 
Mix and apply hourly. 

DR. BONNEY. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 
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Geo. Schmidt of Crystal City, Texas. 


From the West Texas Desert 

On the banks of the Nueces river, 
not far from the little town of Crys- 
tal City, Te..as, lives George Schmidt, 
one of the most successful beekeep- 
ers of that region. Schmidt lives all 
alone in his little house on the river 
bank. On each side of the house is 
a well-kept apiary. The one shown 
in the picture has no natural shade, 
and an artificial one is provided. The 
other one is in the shade of trees 
growing along the river bank. The 
ventilated honey house, situated be- 
tween the two apiaries was shown 
in the November number of this 
journal. 


At the time of the writer’s visit, 
the drought had been so severe and 
so long continued that the cactus 
and much of the tree flora had died, 
yet Schmidt had secured sufficient 
honey to keep his bees in good con- 
dition, with a small amount of sur- 
plus. He is a rare combination of 
naturalist and beekeeper, with a 
wonderful fund of information con- 
cerning the natural history of the re- 
gion in which he lives. Not a house 
is in sight of his apiary, except his 
own, and the country roundabout is 
still in the wild. A day with him is 
one full of interest and long to be 
remembered. 











Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON. Marengo. Ill. 


Moths 

I bought a’swarm of bees in May. 
Yesterday I looked at them and they 
are alive with worms; some of those 
worms are two inches long. Why 
did these bees let anything like that 
live in there? I cannot find any 
queen. Do you think this swarm was 
sent me without a queen? I am send- 
ing now for one. 

I have read my beebook and also 
read everything in your paper, but 
cannot see where anything so awful 
as this has happened anywhere. Have 
Dr. Miller answer me by mail, and 
if there is any charge let me know. 
If I get a queen will she see to it 
that those terrible worms get out? 
I killed a moth miller in the upper 
super, I do not think I have more 
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If I have 
enough honey will they pull through 


than a quart of bees. 


the winter? I will also send you a 
sample of the mess they have made, 
and one of those worms. I am a new 
hand at this, so anything you can tell 
me will be very much appreciated. 
When I get the queen shall I put 
her right in the middle section, right 
on the comb? MRS. J. EATON. 
A beginner in beekeeping who sees 
the ravages that can be made by the 
beemoth when it has things mostly 
or altogether its own way, is likely 
to think that the moth is entirely re- 
sponsible for the trouble, and that 
there would be no trouble if there 
were some way of keeping the moth 
away. If one utterly without experi- 
ence were for the first time to see 
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the carcass of a dead cow being de 
voured by birds of prey, and then bi 
maggots, such a one might say, “tox 
bad that the crows and maggots hav: 
ruined that fine animal,” while al 
the while something else has caused 
the death, and the crows and th« 
maggots have only come in as scav- 
engers to clean up and make the air 
at least a little less offensive. 


It is somewhat the same way with 
the beemoth. When you have a 
strong colony in good condition there 
is hardly more fear it will be de- 
stroyed by the beemoth than there is 
that a vigorous animal will be de- 
stroyed by crows. But let a colony 
become queenless or weakened in 
any way, so that it can no longer de- 
fend itself, and the moth will take 
possession and your fine combs will 
become a mass of webs. There is, 
indeed, this difference between the 
crows and the beemoth, the latter 
does not wait for the death of the 
colony, but in most places it is on 
hand at all times ready to attack 
wherever it can. Indeed it seems 
rather mysterious how it can gain 
entrance even into strong. colo- 
nies, for it is a common thing for 
those who work for section honey, 
especially with certain kinds of bees, 
to find some sections more or less 
wormy after being off the hive and 
kept in a warm place for two or 
three weeks. 


Yet a strong colony of Italian bees 
may be considered capable of tak- 
ing care of itself, all the harm the 
beemoth can do it being a negligible 
quantity. That word “Italian” is 
used advisedly, for Italians are much 
better at fighting away the moth 
than are blacks. 

Plainly, then, from what has been 
said, the remedy against the bee- 
moth is to have all colonies strong 
and of Italian blood. A queenless 
colony is a thing especially to be 
avoided, both because it is likely to 
become weak and because queenless 
bees are likely to become so dis- 
couraged as not to defend them- 
selves vigorously. 

Although no attention need be paid 
to strong colonies of good Italian 
blood, yet the beekeeper may render 
some aid to colonies where the 
“worms” have made some headway. 
The “worm,” as the larva of the bee- 
moth is quite commonly called, 
builds itself a silken gallery on the 
surface of the comb or capping., 
where it is difficult for the bees to 
get at it. Take a pin or a sm: 
wire nail, and dig a hole in this g: 
lery at one end. Now dig a hole in 
the other end, which may be thr 
inches or more away. The worm 
likely to be somewhere betwe 
these two points. Beginning at o 
of them, tear open the gallery as y 
go, driving the worm ahead of yo 
nail point, and when it comes to t 
hole at the other end it will co: 
out of that hole, when it will be 
your mercy, and you make ta 
vengeance upon it in any way tl 
may suit your fancy. 

If a comb that is not in the ca 
of bees becomes troubled w 
worms, the larger ones may 
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treated in the way just indicated. A 
quicker way is to have gasoline in a 
little oil can such as is used for a 
sewing machine, and squirt a little 
of the gasoline upon the culprit. 
Either of these ways, however, is 
rather slow and pokey, and it is bet- 
ter to do a wholesale business by 
submitting the comb to the fumes of 
carbon disulfide or burning sulfur. 
The former has the advantage that it 
kills the eggs as well as the larve. 

Replying to your question directly, 
you will now understand that it was 
probably because of weakness and 
lack of vigor that the bees allowed 
the moth to lay its eggs in the hive, 
and its larve to live upon the combs. 

It is not very likely the bees were 
without a queen when you received 
them, else the colony would hardly 
have continued from spring until 
late September. Indeed, it is not al- 
together certain they are queenless 
now, for it is not always easy to find 
a queen, especially for one of little 
experience. 

Introducing a queen will not be 
very effective in overcoming the 
trouble, as it is too far advanced. 
Indeed, if the bees have been queen- 
less long enough they are so old as 
to be of little value, and a queen 
woud be practically wasted on them. 
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Although it may be a bit heartless 
and discouraging to give such advice, 
if the colony is as weak as it is likely 
to be to allow the worms to make 
such progress as is shown in the 
sample of comb sent, the best thing 
may be to let them go, and start 
anew next spring. Of course, if you 
have other colonies, you may unite 
these bees with another colony, but 
even so, such old bees are of little 
value. It is doubtful that the quart 
of bees left will pull through the 
winter, no matter how much honey 
they have. 

It would be interesting if one 
could know how the colony became 
so weak, which is almost the same 
as saying how they became queen- 
less, but that is a matter of guess- 
ing. One way would be that the 
colony swarmed or superseded its 
queen, and that the young queen we; 
lost on her wedding trip. 

If you should think it best to get a 
queen for these bees, you will do 
well to follow the instructions for 
introducing that will come with the 
queen, which will probably instruct 
you to put the eggs into the brood- 
chamber. Of course no other queen 
must be present, of which there is 
little. fear. 
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Wisconsin Association 

The annual convention of the Wis- 
consin State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at Madison, State 
Capitol, Senate Chamber, on Decem- 
ber 5 and 6, 1918. Wisconsin bee- 
keepers who are not members of the 
State Association or of a local not 
affiliated with the State, will not re- 
ceive programs except on request to 
the Secretary. Address the Secre- 
tary, EDWARD HASSINGER, JR. 

R. 4, Hortonville, Wis. 


Skin Irritation 
By A. F. Bonney 

In the October American Bee Jour- 
ial “Colorado” complains of a skin 
‘rritation whenever he scrapes sec- 
ions, and asks Dr. Miller for a reme- 
ly. The good doctor confesses ig- 
1orance, and suggests that “Colo- 
ado” may have to quit beekeeping. 

The writer has been much troubled 
‘ith eczema of late years and has 
ad to do a great deal of reading on 
kin diseases, and it is astonishing 
ow prevalent eczema is. It may lie 
lormant for years, only to flare up 
n the presence of an unusual irritant, 
as an acid, an alkali, propolis, or ex- 
cessive heat. As bad a case as I 
ever saw followed a slight burn, and 
the person had it for years, for ec- 
zema is practically incurable. ' 

I do not think “Colorado” need quit 
beekeeping, and I think, also, that he 
has eczema. He may write me and 
I'll try to help him. He may pay me 
with a chunk of moss agate, uncut. 


We can prevent and palliate, if we 
cannot cure eczema, and here I shall 
deal only with prevention, as fol- 
lows: Protect the skin. One may 
wear rubber gloves, but these are ex- 
pensive. The next thing that sug- 
gests itself is glycerine of starch, 
which any druggist will make, for the 
price. In “Colorado’s” case I suggest 
that 10 per cent of boric or 2% per 
cent of carbolic acid be added. Apply 
freely before going to work. 

If the irritation is restricted to 
small areas of skin, use flexible collo- 
dion, which may be had at drug 
stores. This coats the skin with a 
yielding, airtight protection. It is 
the “New Skin” so largely advertised 
and sold. 

After the day’s work is done, scrub 
the hands with soap and hot water, 
wipe nearly dry, then coat well with 
carbolized vaseline. 

Buck Grove Iowa. 


Robbing the Old-Time Bee Gum 

My grandfather, one of the first 
settlers of Texas, was one of the old- 
time honey producers, and I was al- 
ways ready to help him, when a smal! 
boy, to hive or rob the bees, as we 
called it,ssometimes using a sulphur 
match to kill the real bad ones be- 
fore making an attempt to open the 
old box hive by knocking a board off 
the top of the box, which we called 
the cap, then cut the honey out. 

I remember an instance of a neigh- 
bor with seven children walking a 
mile across plowed ground to spend 
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the day. Mother was not feeling 
well, and I had decided to take some 
honey out of a vicious gum under a 
plum tree in the front yard. I 
smoked them with tobacco sprinkled 
over a bunch of old rags and rolled 
up about the size of a rolling pin. I 
got the cap off, but no honey, for 
they ran everything off the place ex- 
cept the chickens, and we did not 
return until night. 

I left home at the age of 18 and the 
bees died for want of attention. 

My father gave a man $10 to move 
them out of the yard so he would 
feel safe in sitting on the front porch. 
I have 20 colonies in cypress hives up 
to date all golden Italians. A storm 
on August 6 served us badly; blew 
300 houses off blocks. We live in the 
cut-over pine timber of northwest 
Louisiana. We had no spring flow, 
but the goldenrod and aster is fine. 

I think we have a fine country for 
bees. I am a conductor on the Gnif 
Coast lines and have a great deal of 
time at home, and my wife likes to 
work with the bees; also hives all 
swarms when I am out on the road. 


E. C. KING, 
De Quincy, La. 


Obituary 


We regret to announce the death 
of one of New York State’s leading 
beekeepers, Arthur H. Root, of Can- 
astota, N. Y. Mr. Root was 68 years 
old and the youngest of a family of 
eight. He was a brother of L. C. 
Root, the son-in-law of Moses Quin- 
by, men who have made their mark 
in the bee world. The family is in ne 
way related with the Roots of Ohio. 

Mr. Root died of pneumonia, prob- 
ably following an attack of the in- 
fluenza, which has made so many 
victims throughout the world in the 
past few months. 


Not a Substitute 

As sugar is not plentiful here, we 
thought it might be well to fill the 
hives for winter with watermelon; 
but things are not always what they 
seem. 

In the first place, there is compar- 
atively little juice in a melon. We 
expected there was a great amount, 
but got about two quarts from a 
large melon that would sell at about 
the same price as a pound of honey. 
We were also surprised to find that 
the juice possessed very scant sweet- 
ness. Evaporated to the consistency 
of honey, there would be about one- 
tenth part left; while sorghum juice 
is but half as watery. Sorghum juice 
evaporated by the bees will make 
better winter stores than when it 
has been on the fire. If it can be se- 
cured at a price one-fifth that of mo- 
lasses it will pay to feed the juice. 

Just what would be the value of 
beet or maple juice is beyond our 
schooling, and how the bees would 
stand either for stores is a question. 
There is no doubt, however, but that 
much feeding can always be avoided 
by uniting. LEE ELLIS KERR. 

Ft. Smith, Ark. 

(We warn beekeepers against the 
use of either grape juice, melon juice, 
or sorzhum juice as bee feed. These 
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substitutes for good noney or pure 
sugar syrup might do to incite breed- 
ing, in the spring, when bees are not 
confined to the hive. But we know 
positively that the juice of any fruit 
is quite injurious, when the bees are 
confined to the hive for any length 
of time. Sorghum juice might be 
the least offensive. Mr. Kerr lives in 
a locality where bees are but little 
confined, hence his possible success.— 
Editor.) 


Another Fabre Book 

J. Henri Fabre, who died not long 
since, is generally regarded as the 
greatest naturalist of his time. His 
greatest literary work is his “Souve- 
nirs Entomologiques,” on which he 
spent twenty-eight years of his life. 
This work, originally published in 
French in ten volumes, is now ap- 
pearing in English, one or two books 
being translated each year. Many 
nature lovers eagerly await the ap- 
pearance of each new Fabre volume 
in the English translation. 

“The Life of the Grasshopper” is 
the latest in this series to reach our 
desk. This volume includes the vari- 
ous essays by the author on the 
grasshoppers, crickets, cicadas, man- 
tis, etc. 

In the chapter on the hunting of 
the mantis, is a fascinating account 
of the way in which the crab spider 
captures the honeybee on the blos- 
soms which she visits in search of 
nectar. Several pages are devoted 
to the details of capture, killing of 
the captive and the final disposition 
of the carcass. 

Like all of Fabre’s books, this one 
displays a wonderful insight into the 
habits of the insects which he de- 
scribes and it is well worth a place in 
the library of every nature lover. The 
book is published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., of New York, at $1.60, but can be 
ordered through this office if desired. 


Candy for Late Winter Feeding 

“Some of my colonies are short of 
honey in the brood-combs for winter. 
I would like to have a receipt for 
making candy. Is there a way to 
make it in sheets for insertion in the 
brood-frames for feeding them 
through the winter? This informa- 
tion would be interesting to me and 
other green beekeepers. 

H. E. C., Manchester, N. H. 

The receipt for making candy is 
given in most of the bee books. It 
may be found at paragraph 611 of the 
“Hive and Honey Bee” and at para- 
graph 194 of “First Lessons.” As 
the receipt is short and simple, we 
will give it here: 

Heat about 4 parts of sugar with 
one part of water and boil it until 
thick enough. Stir constantly so that 
it will not burn. To know when it is 
thick enough, dip your finger first 
into cold water, then into the syrup. 
If what adheres is brittle to the 
teeth, it is boiled enough. Put into 
shallow pans of proper size. Some 
people use thin tissue paper under 
the cakes. Others use very light 
muslin and make the cakes thin 
enough to slip down between the 
frames. 

When bees are short of food as late 
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as December, a very good way is to 
put the hives down in a cool, dry 
cellar and place sheets of this candy 
over the top of the frames, in a shal- 
low super, above the cluster, so the 
bees may get to the candy without 
leaving the hrood-chamber. We have 
often seen a comparatively weak 
colony winter thus, and it is quite in- 
teresting to go down into the cellar 
with a flash light, lift up the cap 
carefully and noiselessly and see the 
bees gathered around the sugar, in 
a quiet cluster. It does not require 
over 6 or 7 pounds of this candy to 
bring them to the days of spring. 
After that they must be fed with 
more watery food, for they need 
water to breed, and candy is insuf- 
ficient. Even colonies in box hives 
may be fed in this way by inverting 
in the cellar and placing candy on the 
end of the combs. 


Loss of Bees by Diarrhea—Introduc- 
tion of Queens 

Last winter and spring we lost 47 
colonies by diarrhea, from November 
to May. We would be glad to have 
advice on the treatment of the dis- 
ease. 

We bought and introduced several 
queens in the past 4 years and lost 
some until we tried the following 
plan: Catch the old queen and rub 
her all over the cage containing the 
young queen before introducing the 
latter. Then put the cage between 
two combs and let her alone 4 days. 
You will then find that the bees have 
released her and that she is laying. 

J. M., Speers’ Ferry, Va. 

Answer.—As a rule, diarrhea is 
caused by a poor quality of winter 
food. It is easier prevented than 
cured. Perhaps your bees had honey- 
dew or fruit juices, and were con- 
fined to the hives a long time by bad 
weather. When any such stores are 
in the hives, it is necessary to ex- 
tract the bad food and feed either 
good honey or sugar syrup, 2 or 2% 
parts sugar to 1 of water. Located 
where you are, south of the 37th de- 
gree of latitude, if you place your 
colonies in a_ well-sheltered spot, 
facing south, and have good food in 
the hives, you will not find any di- 
arrhea. 
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Your method of introducing queers 
is similar to that given by Dr. Miller 
in May, 1917, page 158, which consists 
in putting the old queen in the cag> 
for an hour or two previous to put- 
ting the young queen into it. But 
your method has the advantage that 
it is not necessary to remove the new 
queen from the cage in which you 
have received her, letting the bees 
release her by eating the candy at 
the end of the cage.—Editor. 


Swarm in a City Street 

While on their 500-mile walk from 
Los Angeles, Calif., to San Francisco, 
Calif. Jim Beatty and Joe Haberstock, 
known in vaudeville as the “Happy 
Hikers,” walking song-writers, 
snapped the accompanying photo in 
San Jose, Calif. 

The swarm of bees on the radiator 
of this automobile, caused quite a 
little excitement and amusement. 

The lobby of a picture theater near- 
by was so attractive to Mrs. “Queen 
Bee” that after studying the face 
of her favorite screen hero, she ma- 
jestically settled herself on the dome 
of the ticket office and, naturally 
enough, thousands of her tiny fol- 
lowers were soon buzzing, humming 
and singing to the ragtime time 
ground out on the mechanical piano 
within. 

But the “swarm” proved too friend- 
ly to suit the pretty cashier, who 
finally was forced to flee from the of- 
fice. Business was suspended until 
the “Queen” took a notion for an au- 
tomobile ride and landed on the 
radiator of the machine shown in the 
photo. The owner is trying to collect 
the bees in the box. 


Bees Quickly Locate Selves 

The most remarkable instance of 
bees locating themselves occurred 
with me only a short time ago. To 
be accurate it was the last week of 
September. A friend of mine sold a 
ranch on which he _ reared mostl\ 
cattle and goats. On this ranch he 
had eight colonies of black bees. 
Having sold the ranch and all be- 
longing to it except the bees, he of- 
fered to sell them to me. They wer: 


in old hives of the standard movab! 
badly warped 


frame _ variety, and 





Swarm takes possession of an automobile. 
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practically rotten, leaking bees badly. 
I bought the bees for $1.25 per hive, 
and after looking them over for mov- 
ing, concluded that I had made a bad 
bargain, yet since I lost over 700 
stands of bees during the year and 
winter of 1917, due directly to the 
drought here, I was glad to get the 
bees and make an eflort to move 
them. I loaded them just at night- 
fall and took them home at night so 
that if the hives leaked I would not 
lose any of the bees, for they were 
very weak, having not more than 
three frames of bees to the hive. It 
was 18 miles to my home. I loaded 
them into my trailer and _ started 
home at dark. Two hours later I was 
at home. Bees were crawling over 
the hives and wagon. I ran the 
wagon into my back yard and left 
them there till morning. Just a little 
after sun up next morning I placed 
them and opened them. They imme- 
diately came out and began to fly 
around the front of the hives. Ninety 
minutes later, to my great amaze- 
ment , these bees were working like 
veterans, having thoroughly located 
themselves, from all appearances, 
and were actually carrying in pollen 
at the rate of sixty bees to the 
minute. I have moved bees many 
times but never saw such quick loca- 
tion in my life, and I have kept bees 
a long time. 

These bees have done remarkably 
well since I moved them. They are 
very strong in numbers and gather- 
ing very much honey. I am sure that 
they will winter well, for they are 
now in wintering condition; yet, 
when I bought them, they would not 
average ten pounds of honey to the 
hive, due to their bad location. I will 
make them rear queen-cells next 
spring, and after raising a batch of 
cells they will get a first-class Italian 
queen and will soon change their 
color from mourning to khaki. 

T. P. ROBINSON. 

Bartlett, Tex. 
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“Honeybee” Vs. “Mother Bee” 
Nomenclature 

I have read with interest article on 
page 301 of your September issue, by 
Robert Sparks Walker, editor of the 
Southern Fruit Grower, and some 
very apt comments of your own. 

Brother Walker seems to fear the 
bogie of monarchy in the name of 
“Queen.” While I agree with him in 
the relative merits of the two forms 
of government, I am not able to get 
his point of view that, because one is 
less desirable, all words used in con- 
nection with it are necessarily so, 
and should be eliminated. 

To carry his thought to a logical 
conclusion, a whole lot of Holy Writ 
would have to be re-written; he 
would refuse to play “king-pins”; and 
goodness knows what he would call 
a “kingfisher.” The “kingbird,” I 
agree, is in bad repute with beekeep- 
ers. 

The following quotation of Shakes- 
peare (born 1564, died 1616) is of in- 
terest. It is from “King Henry V.” 
and was probably written about the 
time that “Butler, the English nat- 
uralist, discovered that ‘she’ was 
really a female”: 

“For so work the honeybees; 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, 


teach 

The act of order to a peopled king- 
dom. 

They have a King, and officers of 
sorts; 


Where some, like magistrates, cor- 
rect at home, 

Others, like merchants, venture trade 
abroad; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their 
stings; 

Make boot upon the summer’s velvet 
buds; 

Which pillage they with merry march 
bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor, 

Who. busied in His maiesty, surveys 

The busy masons building roofs of 
gold; 
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The civil citizens kneading up the 

honey; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding 
in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow 
gate; 

The sad-ey’d justice, with his surly 
hum, 

Deliv’ring o’er to executors pale 

The lazy, yawning drone.” 

A. A. GARDINER. 
Quebec. 


Double Covers Dipped in Tar 

Our picture shows a double cover 
made by J. A. Simmons, of Sabinal, 
Texas. To protect these covers from 
the weather, Mr. Simmons dips them 
in a mixture of coal tar and pitch. 
There is a very general idea that 
hives should be painted white to 
avoid overheating in summer. Sa- 
binal is located in the semi-arid sec- 
tion of west Texas, where the 
weather gets extremely hot, yet Mr. 
Simmons does not find any objection 
to the black covers on this account. 
In the Fifth Annual Report of The 
Iowa Bee Inspector, Allen Latham, 
of Connecticut, has a paper on the 
subject of black as a color for hives. 
He contends that black. is a better 
color than white for this purpose. 


Beekeeping in Santo Domingo 
Another letter from H. Brenner. 
At the end of June, I made a trip 

to our apiaries on the north coast, in 
Mantanzas and Cabreras. The first 
apiary is too far from the mountains 
and the bees did not do well, because 
they have no protection from the sea 
breezes, when they come home 
loaded with nectar. In this apiary lI 
have to be contented with honey 
coming from the bushes and trees 
along the coast. The flow lasts from 
February till the end of April. 

In Cabreras, the hills are near the 
sea and the honey-flow is continuous. 
In this apiary the bees filled every- 
thing with honey and brood, even to 
the space below the frames, and 
every colony swarmed except those 
that had supers or young queens. 
This apiary in Cabreras is on Dr. 
Maldonado’s estate named “Dia- 
mante.” It is an ideal location. The 
bees get their honey from the hills 
and the sea shore, but they are pro- 
tected from the strong breezes by 
numerous trees and bushes that form 
a windbreak. But we are unable to 
extract from these apiaries because 
we have no outfit nor bee-houses. 

We are making increase and hope 
that the war will soon end so we may 
get material from the States. At 
Sanchez we have 165 colonies, 100 
with supers of worked-out founda- 
tion. More supers are needed. I 
extracted last week 2% barrels of 
honey. But, brother beekeepers, you 
have no idea of the difficulties we 
have to meet. The barrels leaked. 
We had to remove the honey twice 
from one of them. Imagine how I 
felt when I opened the door of the 
honey room in the morning and saw 
the floor covered with honey. The 
helpers we have are not used. to 
water. They do not think it neces- 
sary to wash anything. They see no 
use in washing an extractor or honey 
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receptacles. One has to teach them 
everything. They are quite good- 
natured, but if you want them to 
work in a hurry, they show you a 
different face. We hope we may be 
able to change this before long, by 
getting our help from Porto Rico 
and the United States. 

We are making our supers from 
discarded gasoline boxes, but the 
frames and wire nails we must se- 
cure from abroad. In the Arinosa 
apiary the honey needs extracting 
but there is no house ready, for want 
of lumber and of a carpenter. The 
honey comes in abundantly, and we 
have foundation, but no frames. So 
we must extract to make room and 
relieve the pressure. 

Our reward will come by and by, 
when we may be able to get every- 
thing in shape. 

In the Sanchez apiary, I strength- 
ened a colony in December to such 
an extent that it gave me a super full 
in January. I am sending samples of 
honey to the American Bee Journal, 
as well as to Friend LeStourgeon, of 
San Antonio, and to Mr. Youngblood, 
of College Station, Texas. 

Even if we were able to extract all 
the honey at present, we are not al- 
lowed to ship it. So our crop cannot 
be sold unless we are willing to close 
it out to an English company that is 
paying only about half price for it. 

I have found several abnormal con- 
ditions which I propose to mention 
in a future letter. I wish I had a 
few brother beekeepers here to dis- 
cuss those matters with them. 

H. BRENNER, 
Sanchez, Republica Dominicana, 

July 7, 1918. 

(This letter was held back in the 
hope of being able to give a critical 
opinion of Friend Brenner’s San Do- 
mingo honey. But whether the cen- 
sor tasted it himself and concluded 
to keep it, or whether it was fed to 
the fishes by some of the subs of our 
good friends, the Huns, we have not 
yet received it—Editor.) 


A New Way to Make Candy for 
Shipping Queens 

I am sending you two mailing 
cages full of a bee candy of our own 
special making. It is most fit for 
mailing cages as well as for feeding 
colonies. I dare say no other candy 
can be compared with it. See how 
fine the paste is. If you grind it be- 
tween your fingers you will find no 
granulation at all. The sugar is 
quite incorporated into the honey 
and forms with it an homogeneous 
mass. It is composed exclusively of 
sugar and honey. It may appear 
rather hard at first, but if you strike 
it a little with the tip of the finger 
it will soon become soft and moist. 
Moreover, its sterilization is quite 
guaranteed, since, to make it, it is 
necessary to reach the temperature 
of 244 degrees F. I found this way 
of making candy 3 years ago, and 
wish to show it to you. 

Take 2 pounds of sugar and put 
into a stew-pan with half a quart of 
water. Put the stew-pan on a gas 
burner and stir till the sugar is dis- 
solved. Make the liquid boil gently 
till a thermometer steeped in it 
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marks 234 degrees F., when you must 
pour into the pan half a pound of 
rather warm honey. If you wish to 
have the paste a little softer, add a 
little more honey. Let the liquid 
boil again without stirring till the 
thermometer is up to 244 degrees F., 
when the stew-pan is taken off the 
gas burner and left unmoved till the 
thermometer is down to 113 degrees 
F. Then take a wooden spatula and 
stir up the liquid (in the same direc- 
tion) till it is transformed into a 
straw-colored thick paste that pre- 
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vents any more stirring. The next 
day the candy is run through a com- 
mon machine for mincing meat and 
so brought to perfection. 
ENRICO PENNA, 
Bologna, Italy. 

(Our readers will remember that 
Mr. Penna is the expert Italian 
queen breeder whose apiaries were 
visited by the editor in 1913, and of 
whom mention is made in the issue 
for January, 1915, of the American 
Bee Journal.—Editor.) 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL*. 
\ He does NOT answer bee-keeving auestions by mail. 


Moving in Cold Weather 

I am going to move about 150 miles about 
the first of Decemoer and want to ship a few 
colonies of bees. They are in new 10-frame 
hives with full sheets of foundation and wired 
frames. How is the best way to fix them for 
shinping, and is it all right to ship them in 
cold weather? KANSAS. 


ANnsweER—In the limited space allowed here 
it is not possible to give the fullest instruc- 
tion for shipping bees in hives. A very im- 
portant thing is that they be not allowed to be 
shunted about in the car. One way with a few 
colonies is to nail onto the floor of the car 
l-inch strips on each side of a hive. Place the 
hive so that tl: frames run parallel with the 
railroad track. They will probably go all right 
in cold weather, although there is some danger 


‘of combs breaking in the severest weather. 


Distance Bees Fly 


1. How far will bees go for the honey crop? 

2. Will bees that are hived in June from a 
swarm found out on a tree and put in a com- 
mon ~ox be hkely to swarm this year? 

3. How am I to tell the kind of bees I 
have? They are a brown bee, with black 
heads; they seem to be a fine lot of workers. 

4. I robbed them this past week, but only 
found one full comb. The others were partly 
filled and full of young bees. I took in all 
about 6 pounds of comb honey, and left an 
equal amount in the hive. Do you think it 
will be necessary for me to feed them all win- 
ter? MEXICO. 


ANSWERS—1. Under great stress they have 
been known to go 5 miles or more, but for 
profitable work they probably do not go more 
than 2 miles, and ‘some think not more than 
a mile and a half. 

2. No; although it is possible they may. 

8. If there is ro yellow on them they are 
probably the common black bee, sometimes 
called German brown, or black bees. 

4. If you have taken 6 pounds of honey and° 
left only an equal amount, they certainly need 
feeding. They should hav: at least 30 pounds, 
and in you climate 40 would be better. 


Foulbrood 


In the treatment for brood diseases we are 
advised to sterilize hives, covers, bottoms, etc. 
But what about the bee itself? It seems to 
me that the bacillus could remain in the stom- 
ach of the vee or on its feet or body. I have 
treated hundreds of cases of disease and know 
what is necessary to eff.ct a cure. But the 
above has never been clear to me. OHIO. 

Answer—lIt is true that some advise to 
sterilize hives, covers and bottoms, but others 
do not consider it. necessary to sterilize either 
of these. Bees do carry the disease in their 
sacs or stomachs, but the treatment you use 
makes them use up any diseased honey before 


they have brood to feed They are so neat 
in their toilet that any germs are probably 
kept cleaned off their bodies. 


Wintering 

I have a number of colonies and do not 
know where it would be best to winter them. 
Up-stairs it would be impossible, and in the 
cellar it is too damp. I am planning on build- 
ing a beehouse suitable for 30 or 40 colonies. 
State in the Tournal which would be the best 
plan in building it to keep the temperature 
just right. WISCONSIN. 

AnswEerR—It would hardly be advisable for 
you to try to winter in a building above 
ground. I would rather risk the damp cellar, 
putting a stove in it to overcome the cold and 
dampness. 


Supers for Sections—Italians 
1. Please let me know what size hives and 
what kind of super you use for the production 
of comb honey. 
2. Do you use a shallow extracting frame 
on each side of the super? 
3. What kind of Italians 


do you have, 
leather colored or goldens? 


KENTUCKY. 

ANSWER—1. I use 8-frame dovetailed hives, 
because I have them; but if I were beginning 
over again I would likely have larger hives. I 
use T supers. 

2. I don’t use extracting-combs in section- 
supers, but it is likely a good plan. 

3. My bees are mostly 3-banded, leather- 
colored, although I have some hybrids. 


Carbon—Stings 

In destroying beemoth and eggs, how is car- 

bon disulfide to be used? 

have discovered that swelling from _bee- 
sting can almost entirely be prevented by 
pressing out the poison and painting with what 
the physicians call ‘“sealer’’—a liquid court- 
plaster. INDIANA. 

AnsweEr.—Carbon disulfide may be used on 
dry combs or combs containing honey, but not 
on combs containing brood. Pile up the supers 
containing the combs, and you will be more 
sure of success if you do this inside of some 
building, or else outside when there is no 
wind. Also it is well to make a thin dough 
with clay and water, to putty up the cracks 
between one super and another. Put an empty 
super on top of the pile, and in this set a 
saucer, into which you will pour 3 or more 
tablespoonfuls of the liquid, closing over the 
cover quickly, and leaving it closed for 24 
hours. Don’t have any fire or light near if 
you don’t want to be blown up. 

Pressing out the poison should be helpful, 
and if you get it all out the “sealer” ought 
hardly to be necessary But unless you have 
some special way of operating will you not 
squeeze as much poison in as out? 
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Extractors 


What Extractors will take four shallow ex- 
tracting frames 53% inches deep. Will a two- 
frame Cowan take four shallow frames 53%? 

WASHINGTON. 


...-ANSWER.—The Cowan extractor with pock- 
ets 12x16 will take four shallow frames 5% 
inches deep, outside measure. Also the 
Novice, with pockets of the same size. 


Winter Cases 


Is Bartlett’s winter packing case, such as 
shown on page 780 of the edition of 1917, of 
“A BC — X Y Z of Bee Culture,” a good 
packing case for my location It gets down 
pretty well below zero here, so I will want 
something warm. Last year I did not pack 
them at all and lost three out of twelve. It 
wasn’t so bad in accordance with the other 
losses about here. There was one man lost 6 
out of 7, another all he had, and the rest in 
proportion. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Answer.—I think you might expect good re- 


sults from using Bartlett’s packing case. 


Alsike Clover 


1. About how many colonie; would you ad- 
vise to keep for a 50-acre field of alsike clo- 
ver, provided the weather, etc., were suitable, 
and a good stand of clover, there being no 
other honey plants in the vicinity? 

2. Is alsike clover the best yielder of all 
the clovers? How is the quality? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Just exactly how many colo- 
nies of bees would be required to keep 50 
acres of alsike cleaned up is a secret that I’m 
afraid will never be found out. It might be 
100 colonies, and it might be two or three 
times as many. It might be something differ- 
ent from either guess. Even if we know the 
exact number, it might not be advisable to 
have that number without considering some- 
thing about what the bees could do before and 
after the blooming of alsike. 

2. I don’t know whether alsike or 
clover takes the lead as a honey-yielder. 
sike honey is of best quality. 


sweet 
Al- 


Goldens 


1. Have you ever given those Golden Italian 
bees a fair test in your apiary with your 3- 
banded Italians for section comb honey? 
Read what Doolittle and O. O. Poppleton say 
about those Goldens for section comb honey. 
They say they get very much better results 
from those bees than any others. Also, Mr. 
John M. Davis, of Spring Hill, Tenn., says 
that he can’t find any difference in wintering 
or honey gathering qualities of the Goldens 
compared with his 3-banded Italians, and he 
has Moore’s long-tongue bees. Our State In- 
spector for Tennessee says he thinks this is 
just a notion of the people, as his Goldens are 
fine, and so do others. I have tried both plans 
of putting on the supers—both beeway and 
plain sections—and I get 100 per cent better 
results to put the empty supers on top when 
tiering up, and sometimes I have as many as 
2 to 5 supers on hive at once, and my locality 
is very poor for bees, too. So I am requeen- 
ing some of my black colonies of bees with 
Ben G. Davis’s Golden Italians and some with 
Curd Walker’s 3-banded Italians, and I want 
to see next year, if the season is good, if the 
Goldens come out winners in wintering and 
haney gathering. As Doolittle: says, they are 
best of all for comb honey. Well, I had one 
colony of Goldens about 25 years ago and they 
were the best workers I ever saw in all my 30 
years of work among my bees. I would 
like for some of the leading apiarists who run 
for comb honey to give their experience with 
the Goldens for comb honey through the 
American Bee Journal. 

I would like for Mr. J. W. Lawrence, of 
Rustburg, .Va., Route No. 8, to give his ex- 
perience with the Goldens. Will you please 
ask him to send in his report at once. I see 
he says in Ben G. Davis’s advertisement that 
he got 320 pounds of comb honey the first sea- 
son. TENNESSEE. 

ANSWER.—I gave the Goldens the same 
chance as other colonies, if you call that a fair 
test. Yet, while I gave a fair test to the 
colonies I had, I cannot say that I gave a fair 
test to Goldens as a whole, for I had only a 


few of them, and one cannot always judge 
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many by the few. My own opinion of Goldens 
is rather from the testimony of others than 
from my own experience. It looks as if there 
were Goldens and Goldens, some good, some 
poor. While you quote those who praise them, 
a larger number might be quoted who do not. 

You say Doolittle says Goldens are best of 
all for comb honey. Do you so understand 
from what he says in Gleanings for 1914, page 
9, which you quote? “as A 
altogether, I 
queen of the golden 
variety, rearing all queens from her, and allow 


He there says: 


were comb honey 


would 


producing 
procure a good 


them to mate with any drones they might 
chance to meet, the most of which, without 
doubt, would be fror. an entirely different 


blood from themselves, which would give a di- 
rect cross. Such direct cross always gives the 
greatest vigor, and in reference to your ques- 
tion as regards the best bees for comb honey 
I should not care one cent whether the young 
queens from such a mother mated with drones 
from black or hybrid stock, as all my experi- 
ence goes to prove that throughbred Golden 
Italians, mated to drones from black or hybrid 
mothers, give bees equal to the very best for 
comb-honey production.” That certainly does 
not teach that he thought Goldens the best of 
all for comb honey, but does teach that he 
thought the right kind of hybrids as good as, 
if not better than, Goldens. 

No matter what however may be the gen- 
eral opinion, if you can get better results with 
Goldens than with others, then Goldens are 
best for you. 

If I understand you correctly, you get 100 
per cent better results when tiering up section- 
supers by putting the empty supers on top 
than putting them under the others. If you 
can get even 10 per cent better results, then 
putting empties on top is the way for you. In 
my locality I get good results by putting the 
second super under, when a good flow is on, 
later putting an empty both above and below, 
and toward the close of the flow putting the 
empty on top. 


Winter Entrance 


If I put on winter case with entrance not 
even with entrance in hive, say hive entrance 
faces east, and I put entrance of case to 
south, with passage way to entrance, will the 
bees find this readily, and will it be O. K.? 

ILLINOIS. 

Answer.—I know nothing about it from ex- 
perience, but should judge that such would 
depend upon the amount of opening. If the 
parts are so open, for instance, that the light 
entering the entrance to the case at the south 
can be seen at the entrance to the hive at the 
east, there should be little or no trouble. On 
the other hand, if it should be that no light 
from the south can be seen at the east en- 
trance of the hive, there might be trouble, the 
bees being slower to fly on a warm day, or 
failing to fly altogether. 


Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association 


The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
cition will be held in the Sun Parlor 
of the Leland Hotel, in Springfield, 
on the 17th and 18th of December, 
next. 

Mr. Morley Pettit, of Ontario, Can., 
will be with us; also Hon. N. E. 
France, of Platteville, Wis.; F. Eric 
Millen, State Apiarist of Iowa, and 
C. P. Dadant, Editor of the American 
Bee Journal. 

With all these prominent men 
present we feel that we are assured 
of a good meeting. 
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Programs will be sent out to our 
400 bee members before the date of 
the meeting. 

Fellow members of the Association, 
remember the value of our published 
report depends upon what is done 
and spoken at this and the Chicago 
Conventions. 

JAS. A. STONE, Sec. 
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Feeder, « enn—14. 
Feeder, Saunders—349. 
Fence, Cane—224. 

Fir, Balsam—80. 
Frame, Quinby—152. 


Girls Sorting Foundation—267. 
Goatrey, Mattie—22. 

Grass, Joint—231, 

Greiner, F.—191. 

Greiner, G. C.—191. 


Heliotrope—201. 

Hemple, Winter Case—20. 
Hibiscus—230. 

Hillman, Mrs. and Babies—825. 


HIVE— 
Adair—151. 
R. A. Ashcraft’s—375. 
Concrete—386. 
Deiner—158. 
Double Walled—19. 
Huber’s—152. 
Huish—?271. 
Leaf—152, 153. 
Noble—308. 
Open—225. 
Parent—377. 
Russian—1, 
Single Walled —19. 
Slat—115. 
Split Log—117. 
Honey Board, Crane—56. 
Honey Heating Outfit—272. 
Honey House Ventilated—385. 
Honey House, Scholl—404. 
Honey Packed—89. 
Honey Plants of Texas—295. 
Horsemint—55. 
House, Concrete—20. 
House, Dwelling—852. 
Houses, Mexican—189, 223. 
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Huisache—189. 
Implements, Beekeeping—116. 


Jackson, W. E.—188. 
Jerusalem—195, 235. 


Kootenaie, Hive Case—19. 


Langstroth, L. L.—368. 
Lilac, Wild—160. 
Loquat, Blossom—58. 
Lumber, Lewis—43, 45. 


Maldonado, B.—194. 
Mendleson, M. H.—47. 
Mesembry, Anathemum—202. 
Mill, Lewis—44 

Mize, C. D.—381. 

Mustard Bloom—73, 91. 


Neighbor’s Path—202. 


Oak, Poison—161. 
Office, Lewis—44. 
Oxalis—13. 


sackage of Bees—372. 

Palmetto, Cabbage—229, 408, 409. 
Palmetto Grove—410. 

Palmetto, Saw—259, 409. 

Poppy Field—92. 

Porter, T. V. and Wife—376. 
Propolizers—262. 


Quinby, Moses—367. 


Red Bud—163. 
Rose, Wild—81. 


Sage—201. 

Schmidt, Geo—418. 

Serra and Brenner—51. 
Snapdragons—201. 

Soap Bush—296. 

Spanish Bayonet—298. 
Stephenson, L. and Cactus—188. 
Strawberry Blossoms—57. 
Sunflower—81. 

Swarm, Mrs. Appler and—12. 
Swarm Catching—804. 
Swarm, on Auto—420. 

Sweet Clover fed—9. 


Thistle, Star—340. 
Tupelo Gum—261, 263. 


Warehouse, Lewis—45. 

Watering Place—165, 374, 411, 412. 
Wax, in Stockroom—267. 

Wax, Sheeting—266. 

Whitney, W. M.—98. 

Wilder, J. J.—231. 

Willow—79, 159. 

Winter Case—13, 20, 344, 345. 
Winter Entrance—309. 
Woodman—120. 


Yucca—130. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Anouies, Mrs. C. W. Clark, P. G.—227. 


Coppin, A.—833 


Pe 5 c. Coverdale, Frank---23. 
19, 132, 380, Crane,J. E.—56, 87. 
Ames, A. C.—236, Crowl, E. D.—309. 
Anderson, John—192, 
308. 341. Dadant, C. P.—9, 13, 
Archdekin, J. F.— 58, 115, 161, 156, 
117. 200, 229, 257, 271, 
866, 374, 415. 
Baldensperger, Ph. J. Davis, D. A.—838. 
—53, 195, 234, 375. Demuth, Geo. S.— 
Baldwin, F. M.—200, 267, 305. 
353. Deveneau, Geo. A.— 
Banta, R. R.—312. 206. 
Bartz, H. E.—61. Deimer, J. F.—9, 
Beaver, H. W.—167. 158, 405. 
Bebb, L. E.—24. Dunham, F. A.—278. 
Bickford, R.—410. Dutcher, R. A.—92, 
Bixler, J. M.—383. 129. 
Bonney, A. F.—167, 
202, a 275, 344, Eastman, A. S.—203. 
417, 419. “Engle, C. S.—878. 
Bowen, A. H.—413. a. oe 
a 86, Farrell, P. S.—61, 
“site 2 242. 
——- V—- wee, C BO, 
Brunnich, Dr.—309 348. 
Bull, John C.—25, pues, f. 
62, 263, 387, 409. — 
Fyfe, J.—385. 


Capponi, Engineer— 
44. 


3 Gallop, Chas.—98. 
Carr, E. 


G.—25. Gano, Chilton—14, 
Chadwick, P. C194, 60, 158, 192, 228, 
134. *299, 337, 377. 
Chenoweth, A.—383. Gardiner, A. A.—421. 
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Garre, J. 

Gates, = N00, 168, 
205, 

Gibbs, o. 1 —412. 

Gillett Bros.—24. 

Gorbatcheff, C. A.— 
16 


Gray, P. N.—63. 


Greeley, L. A.—130, 
345, 349. 

Greiner, F.—27, 163. 

Greiner, G. C.—55, 
85, 191. 

Griffith, W. C.—98. 

Grubb, J.—349. 

Haack, F.—131, 349. 

Hartle, Birdie M.— 
23, 61. 

Hassinger, E.—419. 

Hayes, G. F.—59. 


Heron, J.—345. 
Hockensmith, A. R.— 
204. 


Johnson, I. E.—384. 
Jones, J. D.—346. 


Kaufman, J. D.—348. 
Keene, O. A.—26. 
Keister, L. K.—23 
Kennedy, B.—347. 
Kenyon, I.—205. 


Kerr, L. E.—61, 419. 

Kindig, B. F.—25, 
62, 97. 383. 

King, E. C.—419. 

King, Mrs. M.—95. 

Kingsmill, Geo. F.— 


134. 
Kittinger, F.—165. 
Kneser, J.—88. 
Kommer, E.—61. 


Kopt, C. M.—24. 
Lathrop, H.—125. 


Lein, E. F.—121. 
Lemon, G. E.—149. 
Leste., H.—385. 
LeStourgeon, E. G.— 
168 
Livingston, 


384. 
Lovell, J. H.—77, 


T. W— 


270. 
MacDonald, D. M— 
239, 274, 297 
Manley, B. A.—61, 
348 


Markman, F.— 205, 


382. 
Marsh, E. H.—24, 45. 
Massie, T. K.—307. 
Mendleson, M.—24. 
Merrill, J. H.—48. 
— F. E.—68, 


Miller A. C.—262, 


79. 

Milles, C. C.—28, 29, 
64, 65, 100, 101, 102, 
134, 135, 136, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 


206, 207, 233, 243, 
244, 245, 279, 280, 
281, 318, 314, 315, 
316, 317, 350, 351, 
352, 387, 388, 389, 
422, 423. 

Miller, E. S.—27. 

Miller, H. B.—341 

Morse, J.—95 

Mott, E. E.—61. 

Noble, D. C.—308. 

Noel, 


Clara T.—24. |’ 
‘ 


Odier, P.—203. 

Pammel, L. H.—54. 

Pangburn, W. S.— 
231. 


Peck, N. W.—302. 
Pellett, Frank C.—7, 
20, 21, 43, 60, 84, 
87, 93, 97, 120, 182, 
187, 206, 223, 238, 
240, 266, 295, 331, 
336, 346, 372, 379, 
381, 4038, 408, 410. 
Penna, Enrico—422. 
Perry, M. F.—130. 


Pettit, M.—17, 94, 
127, 152, 197, 378. 
— E. T.—234. 


Phillips, M. G.—90, 
126, 164, 198, 237, 
269, 342, 380, 416. 

Pierce, Chas. L.—345. 

Piersall, P.—23. 

Pillsbury, F. M.—127. 

Porter, Al—23. 

Porter, T. V.—376. 


Pryal, W. A.—47, 
129, 2738, 385, 405. 

Queen, D.—17, 61. 

Ranum, G. M.—?272. 

Rey, I.—385. 

Ridley, J. E.—23. 

Robinson, T. P.—16, 
20, 421. 

Saunders, B.—349. 

Schunckel, B.—272. 

Scott, J. S.—59, 267, 
345, 386. 


Seiffert, J. H.—131. 
Sevalle, M.—300. 
Shallard, Major—279. 
Sheppard, W. J.—19, 

89, 123, 412. 
Sherman, L.—61. 
Sires, Mrs. A.—382. 
Sites, Lue—270. 
Smith, H. R.—346. 
Smith, J.—89. 


Smith, L. B.—26. 
Sommer, Anna—277. 
Stuart, C. D.—57, 91, 


201, 303, 340, 411. 
Surface, 
Swinehart, J.—61. 





Thomas, W.—131. 

Timm, O. E.—133, 
277. 

Todd, Dundas F.— 
15, 161. 


Ullman, M.—203. 


Varnie, S. M.—61. 
Veith, A.—345, 386. 
Verret, J.—346. 


Vollmer, Wm.—28. 


Walker, R. S.—301. 
Warren, J. H.—23. 
Watts, H.—61, 95. 
Welsford, E.— 405. 
Wilder, J. J.—52, 122, 
157, 193, 306. 
Wiley, C. H.—349. 
Wilson, Miss Emma 
22. 23, 60, 131, 166, 
167, 203, 240, 241, 





275, 276, 311, 382, 
418. 

Wright, Miss D. 0.— 
347. 


Wysong, M.—343. 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 


two lines. 


If wanted in this department, you 


must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS 





GOLDEN QUEENS that 
workers of the brightest kind. 


lenge 


Golden 
I will chal- 


produce 


the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. 


Price, $1 each; test- 


~*~ rj breeders, $5 and $10. 
j.. B Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 


for wax rendered. 
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QUEENS—Bees by parcel post and we pay the 

postage. Will ship Italian bees this year 
from our own yards; they are hustlers. A few 
pounds of honey next year at 25 to 30c per 
pound will ay for your packages of bees. We 
shipped thousands of pounds last season. We 
are booking orders now, one-fourth down, bal- 
ance at shipping time. We are going to winter 
1,000 young tested queens reared in October, 
so can ship tested queens as early as you want 
them. 
One 1- pound package bees, prepaid 
One 2-pound package bees, prepaid 
One 8-pound package bees, prepaid 
Select untested queens. .......................- $1.50 each 
Tested queens 2.50 each 
Select tested 3.00 each 
10 per cent discount on orders amounting to 
25 packages or more. Add price of queen 
wanted when ordering packages of bees. Breed- 
ers, $5 and $10. Send for Free Circular gi, 
ing details. Reference: The Guaranty State 
Bank, Robstown, Tex., or the City Nat. Bank, 
Corpus Christ* ' Tex. 

Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Tex. 














WANTED—Am in the market for 20 to 30 
colonies of Italian bees. State what you 
have, and price. Box 202, Socorro, N. Mex. 





FOR SALE—Good secot.d-hand 60-lb. cans, 2 
to the case, at 50 cents per case in lots of 
50; will exchange a honey. 


B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 


NO MORE QUEENS this season. Root’s bee- 
keeers’ supplies. 


. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 








GOLDENS that are true to name. Untested 
queens, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9; 50, $85; 100, 
67.50. rden City Apiaries, 


San Jose, Calif. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY—Un- 
tested queens, each $1; 6, ? 12, $9; 50, 

$35; 100, $67.50. H. G. Dunn, 

The Willows, San Jose, Calif. 


— AND QUEENS from nM New Ph ad 


iary. Cook, 
1Att 84 Cortland St., New Yok City. 
FOR SALE—Pure 3-banded Italian queens, as 
good as you can buy with money, from 
June 1 to September 1. 
. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 














QUEENS—H. D. Murry’s strain of 8-banded 
Italians; reared by the Doolittle method. 
Prices untested, 1 for $1, 6 for $5, 12 for $9. 





No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. O. D. Rivers, 
Route 4, Honey Grove, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Colonies of extra fine strain 


Italian bees, with select tested queens, in 
new 1-story 8-frame single wall-hives, standard 
full-depth, self-spaced Hoffman frames, $10 
each, f. o. b. here. The bees are free from 
disease. 

Wilmer Clarke, Earlville, Madison Co.,N.Y. 


December 


FOR SALE—50,000-lb. carload extracted al- 
falfa-sweet clover honey, subject to best 
cash offer f. o. b. Delta, Colo. 
Gale H. Patterson, Delta, Colo. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced bee man; salary and 
percentage of net profits, to begin work in 
December. Students’ Bee and Honey Co., 
1421 Josephine St., Berkeley, Cal. 


WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or slum- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 
steam pressure wax presses. 
ant & Sons, Hamilton, II. 














TRY AN ADD in this department to sell that 
good equipment which you no longer need. 
Our want ads do the business. 





CASH for extracted honey, white and amber, 
in 10-pound cans. homas Lang, 
1572 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Samples of honey from the dif- 
op lants for our office collection. We 
will or;the honey and send a parcel post 
can ~ Y mailing. Samples to be of value should 
be from one kind of flowers only and unmixed 
with honey from other sources, as nearly as 
possible. A pint will be sufficient for each 
kind, but we wish to secure samples of the 
same kind of honey from several widely sep- 
arated localities. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—20 ten-frame Danz hives with 

full depth supers, with combs; 50 comb- 
honey supers with sections and foundation; 10 
Ibs. Dadant thin surplus foundation; queen 
excluders, drone traps; 200 bottom boards and 
covers. Also some 8-frame extracting supers 
with combs. Chester E. Keister, Clarno, Wis. 








FOR SALE—Copies of American Bee Journal, 
1902 to date, 25 coats each, post paid. 
. Smith, Preston, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Several tons clover and buck- 
wheat honey, well ripened; 60-lb. cans 2 to 
case. H. F. Williams, Romulus, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Cowan extractor and_ knife; 
neither used; first $10 takes both. 
Chris Smith, Glenwood, Mo. 








FOR SALE—Choice buckwheat honey in new 
60-pound cans. oO. Bedell, 


Earlville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Barnes saw, two-frame extractor, 
hives and extracting supers, new; at a bar- 
gain; cash or honey. Liberty Press. 


Shenandoah, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 white extracted honey in 


No. 10 pails weighing 10 pounds gross; $3 
per pail f. o. b. here. 


. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


— extracted honey, and bees- 
R. Burnett & Co., 
173 S. Water St., 





6Alat Chicago, Ill 
FOR SALE—Clover, heartsease, extracted 25c 
per 1b., 60-lb. cans: 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 








WE are in the market for honey and beeswax. 
Send best price on_ comb honey and sample 
of extracted honey. State quantities you have, 
also style, size and weight of package or sec- 
tion. Charles Israel Bros.’ Co., Inc., 
486-490 Canal St., New York. 


WANTED-—Shipnients of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, sommes but 5c a pound 
e Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Aalnat® St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—White or light amber extracted 
honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample, 
tell how your honey is packed and your lowest 

cash price; also buy beeswax. 
. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 


FOR SALE—About 3000 pounds basswood 
and 1,500 pounds clover extracted honey in 
new 60-Ib. cans, two cans in box, for 25 cents 
a pound, cash. . Goodwin, 
South Sioux City, Nebr. 

















FOR SALE—Hershiser wax press; used one 
season; first $20 takes it. 


Ed. Swenson, Spring Valley, Minn. 


OUR PRINTING SERVICE is unexcelled. If 
you want labels, stationery or circulars, 
write for samples and prices. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 


FOR SALE—40,000-lb. car of white ee 
clover-alfalfa honey; state best offer, f. o. b. 

Hardin, — o first letter. Sample if 

wanted. . Lawrence, Hardin, Mont. 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; 


also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 


. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 














FOR SALE—40 stands hybrid bees, with at 
least 50 Ibs. honey in each; hives are Lang- 
stroth simplicity, 10-frame; want $7.50 each. 
Never had disease in this locality. Will sell 
one stand or all. F. W. Schafer,, 
Eddyville, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SONG—“The Plea of the Bee,” or “The 

Honeybee Doing Its Bit.” Words by Anna 

Hosea; music by Barclay Walker. Sent to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents. 

The Cutting Publishing Co., 

910 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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One member in a family is vee jail 





VERY man and woman in the country, not in 
khaki or navy blue, should answer “present to the 


Red Cross Christmas Roll Call the week of Dec. 16-23. 






A message of good cheer 
will be sent overseas this com- 
ing Christmas Eve, to hearten 
our fighting boys and our 
Allies. 


That message must be com- 
plete—there must be no room 
for doubt that we stand behind 


them —it must bear the word 
that there is Universal Member- 
ship in the Red Cross — their 
Red Cross. 


Let us make our second 
Christmas at war a Red Cross 
Christmas—with full member- 
ship in every American home. 








+ 


Contributed Through 
Division of Advertising 


All you need is a Heart and a Dollar 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 


deme 16 -23 














+ 


. United States Gov’t Comm. 
on Public Information 








This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
The Publishers Of This Journal 
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Crop Report and Market Condition 


Since our last report, the report of 
the bureau of crop estimators has 
come out. They estimate the aver- 
age production per colony for 1918 at 
37 pounds per colony, whereas, in 
1917 it was 36 pounds per colony, 
showing that the crop is about the 
same as last year, with a much 
greater demand except for foreign 
markets, which have been cut down 
by the lack of available shipping 
space. There is little likelihood of 
any great change here for some time 
to come, or until this crop is all sold. 

As stated last month, most of the 
honey is out of the hands of the pro- 
ducers, very little being offered for 
sale otherwise than through commis- 
sion men and retailers. 

The price ranges about as before, 
from 19 to 23 cents for amber and 
from 22 to 25 cents for white in car 
lots. 

Demand for Bees 

It appears that there is already a 
great demand for bees in packages 
for next year. Some breeders state 
that they already have all the orders 
they can fill, so that it appears cer- 
tain that increase will be maintained 
at least through next season. Opin- 
ions of experts are that prices of 
food stufls are not apt to decline for 
a year or two, owing to the enor- 
mous quantity of such commodities 
required to revictualize European 
countries. 

Relaxation in the sugar restrictions 
may have some effect on the demand 


for honey, but hardly enough to af- 
fect the demand for honey of this 
year’s crop. 

The report of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureal of Markets 
Honey arrivals since last report: 
Medina, O.—11,720 lbs from Ohio, 
60,030 Ibs. from Utah, 58,000 from 
New York. 

Hamilton, Il—No carlot arrivals. 
Keokuk, Iowa—No carlot arrivals. 
Shipping Point Information 
San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 31—De- 
mand and movement moderate. Cash 
to producers at country loading 
points: Extracted per lb., water 
white supply very light, 22-23%4c, sage 
white, supplies moderate, 20-22%c; 
light amber, supplies light, 18-20%c. 
dark amber 18-19c. Beeswax: sup- 

plies moredate, 35-37%4c. ; 
Los Angeles,—Receipts very light. 
Demand moderate, movement lim- 
ited, little change in prices. Ex- 
tracted, per Ib,: light amber, alfalfa 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


and sage, 21-22c, mostly 21%c; white 
sage and orange, too few sales to es- 


tablish market, asking 23c. Bees- 

wax, 34-36c. 

Unofficial Shipping Point Informa- 
tion 

Caldwell, Idaho, Oct. 31—188,000 


Ibs. shipped. Demand moderate, lit- 
tle change in prices. Carloads f. o. b. 
cash track: extracted, alfalfa, white, 
60-lb. tins, 22-23c lb.; comb, fancy, 
: per case; No. 2, 5.25-5.35; No. 3, 


Telegraphic Reports From Import- 
ant Markets 


(In many markets in the honey 
trade the term “jobber” is commonly 
applied to the original receiver who 
buys direct from the grower in car- 
lot quantities. However in these 
reports we use the term “wholesale 
carlot receiver” to designate the car- 
lot purchaser, while the term “job- 
ber” refers to the dealer who buys 
in less than carlot quantities from 
the carlot receiver and who sells di- 
rect to retailers. The prices quoted 
in this report, unless otherwise 
stated, represents the prices at which 
the “wholesale carlot receivers” sell 
to the “jobbers.”) 

Note: Arrivals include 
during preceding two weeks. 
represent current quotations. 

Chicago—1 Colorado, approxi- 
mately 200 crates by freight from 
Michigan, 100 crates from Ohio ar- 
rived. Supplies light. Demand and 
movement. brisk, prices slightly 
higher. Sales to jobbers: Colorados, 
Ohios and Iowas, extracted, per Ib., 
white, 24-27c; amber, 23-25c; comb, 
No. 1, 29-32c per lb. Beeswax: no 
sales reported. 

Denver—Approximately 1,800 cases 
white comb, 70,000 Ibs. extracted 
arrived. Demand and movement 
good; little change in _ prices. 
Sales to jobbers: Colorado, white 
comb, 24-section cases, No. 1, $6.30; 
No. 2, $5.85; extracted, white, mostly 
25c lb. Beeswax: cash to producers, 
35c Ib. 

Kansas City—1l Colorado arrived. 
Supplies light. Demand and move- 
ment moderate. Quality and condi- 
tion generally good. Sales to job- 
bers: Missouri, comb, section cases, 
No. 1, $8.50; Colorado, No. 1, $7.-7.25; 
No. 2, $6.50-6.75; extracted, per Ib., 
light amber, 27c; amber, 25-26c. Bees- 
wax: no sales reported. 

Cincinnati—2 Nevada arrived. L. C. 
L. and nearby receipts light. Good 
inquiry, market firm; movement slow 
on account of high prices; few sales. 
Sales to jobbers: Extracted, per Ib., 
alfalfa and sweet clover 29c; amber, 
small lots, 29c. Comb, 24-section 
cases, No. 1 white, $7-7.25. Beeswax: 
Demand light, market firm; average 
yellow, 40-42c Ib. 

Minneapolis—No_ carlot arrivals. 
No cars on track. Supplies moder- 
ate. Demand and movement good; 
little change in prices. Sales to job- 
bers: Colorado, quality and condi- 


receipts 
Prices 


tion good; comb, 24-section cases, 
white fancy, $7-7.25. Extracted: no 
supplies on market. 

St. Paul—No carlot arrivals; no 
cars on track. Demand and move- 
ment good; prices slightly higher. 
Colorados, quality and condition 
7 Comb, 24-section cases, $7.50- 
7.75. 

Spokane—1 Idaho arrived, 1 car 
Idaho due, express receipts liberal. 
Demand and movement active. Sales 
direct to retailers: White comb, 24- 
section glass front cases; No. 1, $7.25; 
No. 2, $7. Extracted, per Ib., light 
amber, alfalfa and clover, 27-30c, ac- 
cording to quality. Sales to jobbers: 
Idaho, extracted in 100-case lots, 
white alfalfa, 26-27c per lb; Yakima 
Valley, light amber and_ alfalfa, 
quality and condition fine, 27%4c per 
pound. 

Philadelphia—276 cases containing 
10 gallons each of extracted from 
New York, 150 from Vermont, 2 bar- 
rels from Florida, 883 24-section 
cases comb from Vermont, 296 from 
New York, 8 from New Jersey, 24 
from Virginia, 46 from Pennsylvania 
arrived. Few sales to manufactur- 
ers. Extracted, per gallon, Porto 
Rico, $2.40; New York comb, dark 
amber, 22-23c per lb. 

St. Louis—Supplies very light. De- 
mand and movement good. Sales to 
jobbers: Extracted, per lb., South- 
ern, barrels, amber, 25-26c; cans, 26- 
28c. Comb: No supplies on market. 
Beeswax, 4l1c Ib. 

New York—279 barrels and 25 
tierces from Porto Rica arrived, 149 
bags beeswax from Porto Rica ar- 
rived. Receipts moderate. Demand 
and movement good. Market firm. 
Sales to jobbers: Porto Rica, ex- 
tracted, per gallon, $2.25-2.40; Cali- 
fornia, light amber, $3.00-3.25; South- 
ern extracted, per Ib., 18-25c; buck- 
wheat, comb, 24-29c. Beeswax: De- 
mand and movement good; market 
firm; yellow, 38-45c per Ib. 


This is Jubilee Day, and so I am 
sending you a sprig of sweet clover 
plucked the 11th day of November, 
1918. This looks good for a crop 
next year. We have had fine rains 
this fall and everything looks fine 
here. Democracy is assured for the 
world; let the Lord be praised. 

Yours in the work, 
R. A. MORGAN. 

Vermillion, S. D., Nov. 11, 1918. 

Many thanks for the letter. It ‘s 
certainly wonderful to have  blos- 
soms of sweet clover on Novemb:r 
11, in South Dakota. That gives the 
lie to the old saw, that the Dakot«s 
have only two seasons—winter and 
the 4th of July. 

Yes, the 11th of November will r°- 
main as an international Jubilee, ar: 
the finest part of it is that it will be 
as much of a jubilee for the Centr:! 
Empires, which will have. becom: 
republics. We will certainly celc- 
brate it regularly —Editor, 
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Announcements 
As we go to press we are advised 
by Secretary Bull that the Chicago 
Northwestern Convention is post- 
poned on account of the influenza. 


Committee Chairman T. R. Gorton 
requests us to announce that a meet- 
ing of the beekeepers of Chenango 
County, New York, will be held at 
Norwitch on December 14 to effect a 
permanent organization. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
WANTED—1,000 mink, muskrat and weasel 
skins; will pay highest prices to get them. I 
grade furs as follows: 
Extra Large. Large. Medium. Small 
Mink, dark........$12.00 $9.50 $6.50 $5.00 


een 9.50 7.50 5.50 3.50 
J ar 3.25 2.25 1.50 .90 
White weasel .... 3.00 2.25 1.30 .85 


Unprime or damaged furs according to 
value. Prices and grading guaranteed. Send 
me a trial shipment by parcel post and you 
will ship again. A. H. Bentz, 

Granton, Wis. 


KEEP INFORMED ON 
TEXAS CONDITIONS 


The Beekeepers’ Item, a monthly 
paper edited by Mr. Louis H. Scholl, 
well known to our older readers, and 
an authority, has many interesting 
items which should interest beekeep- 
ers, not only in the Southwest, but 
throughout our country. 

In order to allow you to become 
acquainted with this paper, we offer 
a special combination of Beekeepers’ 
Item one year with American Bee 
Journal for only $1.25. 

Or, if you desire, we can send you 
your choice of First Lessons in Bee- 
keeping, or Practical Queen Rearin 
with the Item one year for only $1.25. 


Send all orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILL. 


PAINT WITHOUT OIL 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Painting 
Seventy-Five Per Cent 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the form 
of a dry powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof, sanitary and durable for outside or in- 
side painting. It is the cement principle ap- 
plied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 23 
North Street, Adams, N. Y.. and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. rite today. 





BUY 


THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 


BEN G. DAVIS, 
Spring Hill, Tennessee. 
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Prepare for a Big 1919 
Crop of Honey 


By ordering your supplies promptly, also make a saving on purchase 
prices, as we are offering attractive discounts for early orders. Re- 
member, we carry the most complete line of Lewis Bee Supplies and 
Dadant’s Foundation, also Honey Extractors inthe East, and our lo- 
cation on the Main Trunk Lines gives us the best shipping facilities. 


Send us a list of your requirements, and we will quote you a price 
that will please you. We would also. be pleased to quote you on 
Glass Jars and Friction Top Pails. 


THE DEROY TAYLOR CO. 


Newark : Wayne County : New York 

















A HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTION 


“Our Backdoor Neighbors” 


By FRANK C, PELLETT 
Author “Productive Beekeeping” and “Practical Queen Rearing” 


A delightful account of the author’s personal experiences with wild 
creatures. Every illustration from life. 


Price postpaid, $1.50; with “Productive Beekeeping,” both. $3. 
With “Practical Queen Rearing,” both, $2.25; all three, $3.50. 


“The Flower and The Bee” 


By JOHN H. LOVELL 


A popular exposition for beekeepers and flower lovers of the far- 
reaching subject of pollination in general. With many illustra- 
tions. 





Price $2. With “Our Backdoor Neigbors,” both, $3.25. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. _ 
. : O 




















Read ‘THE BEEKEEPER”’ 


The only Canadian bee publication. Keeps beekeepers closely in touch 
with Apicultural conditions in Canada. It is the official organ of the 
Beekeepers’ Associations for the three provinces—Ontario, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. 

Beekeeping and horticulture are effectively combined to make a live, 
attractive and practical publication. 

Price, postpaid, $1 per year. 
United States, $1.25. Foreign, $1.50 


Send for a free sample copy. * 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario 
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BEEKEEPERS 


FIXTURES USED BY PROGRESSIVE HONEY 
PRODUCERS. 


DO YOUR BEST TO SUPPLY THE WORLD’S 
NEED OF SWEET DURING THE YEAR 1919. 


KEEP MORE BEES. GIVE THEM UP-TO-DATE 
CARE. MAKE THEM PROFITABLE. 


WE CAN HELP YOU BY MAKING PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS OF ALL STANDARD HIVES AND 


Western Honey Producers 


1929-1931 Fourth Street 


WE WILL BUY ALL THE GOOD HONEY YOU 
HAVE TO OFFER AND PAY TOP PRICES. 


A CATALOG FOR THE ASKING. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 




















CANS AND SHIPPING CASES 


We have a fine stock of Five-Gallon Cans and Shipping 
Cases; also Comb Foundation, Extractors, Honey Tanks, etc. 
Quick shipments. 


MADE RIGHT 
BEE SUPPLIES 
Quality ... Service 














THE KRETCHMER Mc. Co. 


301 Eleventh Avenue 


Dept. A COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 


HIGH GRADE 


JAY SMITH 
Route 3 
Vincennes, Ind. 





Weis Fibre Containers 


FOR EXTRACTED HONEY 





Neat, clean, leak-proof, and inex- 
pensive. Especially adapted for 
home market. 


Send for prices. Samples, postpaid, 
15c in stamps. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Agents 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 














LEUTZINGER & LANE 


Wholesale Dealers and Shippers of 


Extracted and Comb Honey 





Cor. Drumm and Oregon Sts. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Western Beekeepers Attention 


We pay spot cash for Honey, and do not handle 
on commission. Write us what you have, or ex- 
pect to have, to sell. We buy any quantity. 




















Don’t stop advertising. 
because honey is high. Make it more in de- 
mand, so the price will stay where it is. Lit- 
tle stickers on your letters, papers, etc., teen 
help. Printed as below in bright red red 


FATHONEY.| 


MATURE S OWN SWEET ~—A/DS DIGESTION 


Price of 1,000 gummed, 35c. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 





PAT. APPLIED FOR 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 


Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 
Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 
ready in one handling. Price $6.50. 

Complete directions for operating are furnished 

each device. 
Manufactured by C. O. BRUNO 
1413 South West Street, Rockford, Hlinois 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEEKEEPERS 


We manufacture millions of sections every year that 

are as good as the best. The cheapest for the qual- 

ity; best for the price. If you buy them once, you 
will buy again. 


We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, 
section holders and shipping cases. 


Our Catalog is free for the asking 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 














EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty ye rs’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 








WILL SELL AT WHOLESALE 








A BIG STOCK OF 


| BEE SUPPLIES 


LL BOXED, ready to 

ship at once—thousands 
of Hoffman Frames; also 
Jumbo and Shallow Frames 
of all kinds—100 and 200 in a box. Big stock of Sections and 
fine polished Dovetailed Hives and Supers. Send for a price list. 
I can save you money. 


} CHARLES MONDENG 
1s te Keepers’ Supply Mfg Plant. 


Will take your Beeswax in Trade at Highest Market Price 


CHAS. MONDENG 


159 Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 

MONEY 
F or sale by all dealers. 


if no dealer, write factery 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Illinois, U.S. A 


(Please mention Ami Bee Journal when writing) 


PORTER 





Comb Honey 
Shipping Cases 


Our shipping cases are all 
accurately made of nice 
basswood lumber. This 
makes a very attractive, 
neat and strong package. 





Send for our Catalogue. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
Send for our 68-page catalog. Our prices will 
interest you. 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 








Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens 

and Pound Packages 

Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4.25; doz. 
$8.00 select tested, $1.25. 

Package bees, $1.60 per pound. Packages 
with queen, 1 pound and queen, $2.35; 2 pounds 
and queen, $3.35; 3 pounds and queen, $4.35. 

My package is best and lightest in use. Saves 
bees and express. Satisfaction guaranteed, but 
bees in transit more than 5 days are sent at 
customer’s risk. No disease. 

J. F ARCHDEKIN, 
Bordelonville, Louisiana 


BEE SUPPLIES 
Let Us Figure With You 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 
$8.00; select tested, $1.25. 





Cc. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Missourl 
Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent, 


of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter 50 chaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
500 frames and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
make with this saw. It 
¥ will do all you say of it.” 
Catalog and price list free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





9 Foot-Power 














We Want to Help You 


Get more honey and make more money. Our fifty 
years’ experience making beekeepers’ supplies and 
appliances has taught us how to make hives, frames, 
smokers, extractors and other appliances as perfectly 
as it is possible to make them. 








To best serve the interests of beekeepers everywhere 
is our aim. We have branch offices for the conveni- 
ence of our customers in all large cities. Write us 
direct for any information you may want. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, O. 


Established 1869 ; 
Publishers of “Gleanings in Bee Culture” 




















BECAUSE IT LASTS 


That is One Argument in Favor of 
Cypress as a Beekeeper’s Lumber 








There are many qualities that make the value in lumber, depend- 
ing, of course, on the uses to which they are put. But of all vir- 
tues that of endurance comes first. “The wood that resists rot in- 
fluences longest, especially when the wood is used in a service by 
which it is exposed to wet and dry conditions and earth contact—that wood is accredited with being able 
to give the user the greatest INVESTMENT VALUE. 





No use tries the lasting qualities of lumber greater than that of Bee Hive construction. It is the very deuce 
to get lumber that will not too readily rot—unless one gets Cypress lumber. Then there is a good show for 
endurance that means real money saved on repairs you don’t have to make. Try it, Mr. Beekeeper. 


STUDY THE WOOD QUESTION 


There’s one way to get at this matter of endurance—through books of authority. Such are the +3 volumes 
of the internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. These books are not ‘“‘advertising”—they are authori- 
tative references on file in the libraries of scores of technical schools and National institutes. Ask for Vol. 
1 to start with; it contains the complete U. S. Govt. Rept. on Cypress, ““The Wood Eternal,” and a full list 
of the other volumes; then branch out until you cover the subject. 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 
1251 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. == _ 1251 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FOR QUICK SERVICE, ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 















































